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MONEY IN SADDLE HORSES 
FE. T. RIDDICK 
Now that the breeding of horses is in a most discouraging 
condition, it is refreshing and exhilarating to a lover of that noblest 
of all beasts to constantly see long prices paid for saddle horses, 
whose supposed knell has been sounded so many times by the 
bicycle bell. It is true that many who own horses frequently ride 
a bicycle, but as one who is an expert wheelman as well as the 


owner of some fine saddle horses, said the other day, ‘‘The man 
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running up and back at a decided angle, and narrowing wedge-like 
at the point nearest the withers. Too much importance cannot be 
laid on the shoulder. It is true that there have been poor saddle 
horses and jumpers with good shoulders, but never a good one with 
straight shoulders. The girth must be deep, with plenty of room 
for heart and lungs, back fairly short, ribs well sprung and strongly 
coupled to broad, ragged hips, with powerful thighs. On the quar- 
ters, as well as the back, depends the power to carry weight easily, 
as well as to jump, and there must be no weakness in stifle, hock, 
or pastern. Hair good, flat bone and quality in the legs is what 





who can truly say 
that he prefers a 
wheel to a horse is 


yet to be found. I 
ride a wheel some- 
times, to be in the 


swim, and I flatter 
myself I do it rather 


well, but for pleas- 
ure give me a horse 
—a living creature, 
with plenty of blood 
in his veins, and full 
of fireand go. There 
is no pleasure to be 


compared to break- 
ing a thoroughbred 
horse.” This is as 
Ihave always heard 
it. The majority of 
those who use bicy- 
cles cannot afford to 
own and keep a 
horse. There is no 
doubt that the day 
of indiscriminate 
breeding has gone, 
never to return. 
Years ago the devel- 


you want, and the 
feet must be of the 
best. Never choose 
a flat-foot. The most 
valuable and neces- 
sary characteristic 
in a brood mare is 
intelligence. If the 
conformation of the 
mare is perfect, and 
she shows that she 
is a lunkhead, is 
easily rattled, or vi- 
cious, do not have 
her as a gift. See 
that there is plenty 
of room between fine 
eyes, and the ears are 
fine, thin and small. 
The mare must have 
plenty of horse sense 
to get a level-headed 
colt. With such 
mares as a founda- 
tion, whether they 
are 16 hands or less, 
—though the larger 
size is far prefera- 
ble,—you can mate 
them to a big-boned, 











opment of our coun- 
try was so rapid, 
and the demand for 
horses constantly increasing, that any animal that could pull a little 
would bring a fair price, especially as the majority of the breeders 
had not the faintest idea what the developed animal had cost. 
What it brought when sold was justso much gain. With prices for 
such horses at the present low ebb, even the farmer who does not 
keep accounts realizes that he cannot afford to raise them, and is 
looking around for other sources of revenue. The farmer must use 
horses to cultivate the land, harvest his crops, and haul them to 
market. It is just as easy to keep mares as it is geldings. Make it 
a first and great principle, if you have half a dozen horses but 
only one good one in the lot, not to under any circumstances breed 
any but the good one. With that good one to start with, gradually 
weed out the others until they are all good, and then you have a 
Source of steady income that will never fail. 

In choosing these brood mares go, if possible, to some part of 
the country where thoroughbred stallions have been in constant 
use, and buy four- and five-years-old mares,—half-bloods,—that 
have fine, bony heads, wide under the throat, clean cut, and well 
set on a moderately long breedy neck that springs out from a pair 
of oblique shoulders; the more set back the better, as a straight 
shoulder at once bars a horse from saddle purposes. The shoulders 
should be broad, and prominent at the points nearest the chest, 





TYPICAL HIGH-BRED SADDLE HORSE 





level-headed stallion 
that has shown his 
ability to get good colts, with the certainty of securing an animal 
that at four years old will bring from $250 to $1000, Gepending on 
ability and education. One of the beauties of breeding such horses 
is that as soon as they become known you will find it impossible to 
supply the demand. [The points of chief importance in a perfect 
saddle horse are vividly presented in our engraving. | 





Care of Laying Hens.—The laying stock should receive the best 
of care now. As large a space as possible should be cleared of snow 
to give the fowls a chance to get to the ground, and if on the lee 
side of their house the better, as they do not like cold winds. See 
that the grit box, shell box, dusting box and charcoal box, are kept 
well filled. Give as often as possible, every day if you can, some 
green stuff. Give cut clover hay, either dry or steamed, mixed with 
the mash, for breakfast; hens relish it, and it is an excellent egg 
food. And don’t forget the cut green bone. Unless you have run- 
ning water, or time enough to watch and see when they have drunk, 
and empty the water dishes, give the water warm so it will not 
freeze so quickly. The water dishes should be emptied every night. 
Renew the nests often. Clean out the droppings as often as you 
can: never let them accumulate more than a week. Use 
absorbents, and keep the manure in a dry place until ready for use. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MAPLE SUGAR MANUFACTURE 


Results obtained at the Vermont experiment station 


1. An accurate thermometer is the sugar maker’s best guide in 
determining how to handle his syrup to make a sugar. 

2. When sap begins to boil, its temperature is about 213°; as it 
boils down and becomes thicker, the temperature at which it boils 
rises until, toward the end, it may be 235° to 240°, or even as high as 
245°. 

3. The syrup also contains mineral matter, malate of lime 
(‘nitre” or ‘“‘sugar sand”), burnt sugar, and toward the end of the 
season various materials resembling glucose, due to the starting of 
the buds and the beginning of the summer’s growth of the tree. 

4. These extra materials at the beginning of the season are 
about one-sixteenth the weight of the sugar, and increase until, in 
some very poor and black “‘last run,” they may amount to 30 Ibs for 
every 100 lbs of actual sugar present. 

5. Hence 100 lbs of a first-class syrup boiling at 228°, instead of 
containing 80 lbs of sugar, contains about 75 lbs of sugar and 5 Ibs 
of the other materials, the other 20 Ibs being water. 

6. The more the impurities, the higher the temperaturé to 
which the syrup will have to be heated. 

7. To make a sugar testing 80 by the polariscope, which is the 
standard of quality, first-run syrup will have to be heated to 233°. 
‘rhe general run of good-quality syrup through the most of the sea- 
son will need to be heated to 235°, and if it is a little dark, to 236°. 
Toward the latter part of the season the temperature will need to 
be raised to 238°, and the same should be done at any time when a 
syrup gets scorched or for any reason seems to be of poor quality. 
This is always on supposition that the syrup is stirred until it grains, 
according to the ordinary custom in Vermont, before it is poured 
into the tubs or pails. If the malate is not removed, this tempera- 
ture will need to be raised still higher. 

8. A sugar containing 90 per cent of pure sugar can be made 
only from the best of syrup in the first half of the season. The 
syrup to make it will have to be heated to 242°. 

9. A syrup boiling at 219° has a specific gravity of 1.325 and 
weighs just 11 lbs to the gallon. This will not granulate under 
ordinary conditions, but at 220° crystals of sugar will begin to 
form. , 

10. A syrup weighing 11 lbs to the gallon will, if of good quality, 
make 84 lbs of sugar testing 80, or 7% lbs of sugar testing 90°. 











10) lbs syrup weighing 111bs —— Weight of Sugar, Lbs ~ 
per gal, sugared off Average Lowest Highest 
At 232° will yield 82.7 82.0 83.3 
2% 46 a 81.2 80.0 81.9 
“ 236, “ a 80.5 79.5 81.1 
s 238, - . 79.5 78.5 80.7 
om, “ , 78.7 ®.2 79.7 
“ 242, “ . 78.1 74 78.9 
SEEDING TO GRASS AT SLIGHT EXPENSE 


Cc. 8. PHELPS, STORRS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A Connecticut farmer, who gives no clue as to the character of 
the soil, nor the kind of farming he is engaged in, asks advice 
about seeding clover to grass field that has been in hoed crops 
for two years, but for which he has no-manure or fertilizer unless 
he buys on credit. If he has use for the fodder, a crop of oats and 
peas, and clover grown therewith, for plowing under in the fall, 
would be a good order to follow before seeding down. If this plan 
is adopted, I would advise the use of 500 Ibs of bone and 200 lbs of 
muriate of potash per acre when the oats and peas are sown. Sow 
14 bu each of oats and of peas as early as the ground can be worked, 
plow the peas under and sow the oats and 15 lbs of common red 
clover seed after plowing, and harrow lightly. Unless the ground 
is quite dry, the clover seed should only be bushed in. If he has 
no use for fodder crops, I would advise that he plow under, 4 in 
deep, 14 bu per acre of soy beans, sown broadcast about May 25. 
If the soil is of fair quality, this crop should give a good manuring 
for seeding down by the middle of August. This manuring alone 
ought to produce good grass, although it would be improved by 
the use of 200 lbs of nruriate of potash and 300 lbs of fine bone. 





Trouble With Calves.—In the issue of this paper for Jan 25, A. C. D. 
stated that he had lost some calves, and was unable to determine 
the cause of the trouble. I have had the same difficulty, and believe 
it is the result of feeding concentrated foods to the cow. One of my 
neighbors was also a loser. Scarcity of hay and cheap grains have 
led to farmers feeding a heavy ration, causing a rich and large 
flow of milk, which the calf’s stomach is not strong enough to 
digest. Scours are the result, and the calf gets weak and dies.— 
[H. H. Shurtleff, De Kalb Co, Il. 
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FEED FOR EWES WITH EARLY LAMBS 


One of the most successful raisers of early lambs in Connec. 
ticut, Charles E. Lyman, writes: ‘I think a mixture of corn, peag 
und wheat middlings, equal parts by weight, will produce the begt 
results of anything I know of for ewes suckling lambs. Care 
should be taken in not over-feeding the ewes with this mixture while 
the lamb is quite young, for the combination will produce very 
rich milk.” C. B. Lyman of Massachusetts thinks corn and oats 
with linseed meal as good as anything. 

Much attention has been given to the whole question of raising 
early lambs at Cornell experiment station, and the director, I, P, 
Roberts, writes: ‘‘Mix equal parts by weight of cottonseed meal, corn 
meal (or whole corn if the sheep are young), oats and bran; the 
oats and bran may be left out if it is not convenient to procure 
both, as it will make little difference which one is fed, but if both 
are handy, put them in. Also, give as much good clover hay ag 
will be eaten up clean, and as many pounds of mangolds and tur- 
nips per day per sheep as it eats of clover hay. The drinking water 
must be abundant, clean and always accessible. On the side of the 
pen, slat up a small place so that the lambs can retire to a separate 
trough, where some corn meal and bran should be placed every 
If any remains uneaten, the trough should be cleaned 
and fresh material put in. It will often puy to buy some sugar and 
sprinkle over this lamb ration. This will induce them to go to eat- 
ing early and it will tend to make them eat more of it, thereby 
making up for any lack of nourishinent from their mothers. This 
is all written with the supposition that these are early lambs which 


moning. 


it is desired to force as rapidly as possible for the early lamb mar- 
ket. Lambs for the fall market are injured by being forced rap- 
idly when but a few weeks old.” 





Over 500 Pounds of Butter per Cow.—My cows averaged 275 lbs 

of butter each in the vear 1891, the next year 550 Ibs, in "95 made 397 
Ibs, and last year averaged 521 Ibs of butter per head for nine cows, 
My dairy was begun in 1884 with a 4-blood Jersey cow bred to a 
thoroughbred bull, and I raised the heifers until 91. That year I 
began feeding part of the milk back to the cows, with a small grain 
ration, and sowed corn inits season. This worked so well that the 
next year I fed all the milk back to the cows except in June, when 
no grain or milk was fed, and the grain ration was increased over 
the previous year and the fodder was from corn planted in hills 
In 1893 the feed was the same, through June 
The first three years some of the 
year, sold the young cows, and 


instead of sowed. 
and all, but grain was increased. 
stock were heifers; the fourth 
bought the best cows I could get, increasing my dairy to nine cows. 
The grain ration was again increased. In the fore part of the sea- 
son, when the feed in the pasture was good, the cows were yarded 
at noon, kept until milking time, fed, and then allowed to feed 
about an hour, and then put in the yard until morning. Unless I 
did this, the cows would not eat the large ration of milk and grain; 
the green feed was the same as the year before. The grain was 
corn meal, linseed meal and wheat bran. Ido not give the weight 
of ration, for it varied according to time of year, but it was a liberal 
one.—[G. H. Cornish, Milford, Otsego Co, N Y. 


The Best Time to Prune the apple is when the knife is sharp! 
This is rank heresy in the eyes of many who favor pruning only in 
winter, but it is borne out by tests at Cornell experiment station in 
central New York. In ’91, six good-sized apple trees were set apart, 
and a portion of a young orchard has also been used for experimen- 
tation. That season limbs were cut off every month in the year. 
This winter the scars have been carefully studied and photo- 
graphed and no difference can be found in the healing over. That 
is, no difference can be discovered that would cause the recom- 
mending of any particular month to prune. The wounds at time 
of pruning were covered with all the different substances recom- 
mended, and no advantage could be discovered by their use over no 
treatment, in healing over these wounds, which were one to four 
inches in diameter. Prof Bailey goes so far as to say that the use 
grafting wax, shellac, paint and various other coverings for wounds 
made by the removal of limbs, is only valuable to keep out bacteria 
and thus prevent rot. The ideal remedy for this would be bor- 
deaux mixture (but it does not last), as the other recommended sub- 
stances in a brief time allow germs to obtain a foothold. The 
rapidly growing upright branches heal over much more quickly 
than the slower growing laterels. Make smooth, clean cuts and 
cut close to body of tree, and make the cut on side branches pat- 
allel with the body of the tree and not at a right angle to the limb 
cut off, if by so doing the cut would not be on a line with the tree. 








IRRIGATION FARMING BY ARTESIAN WELLS 


J. SYKES WILSON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Many farmers feel so sure of success with artificial watering 
that they are putting down artesian wells and intend to build reser- 
yoirs as soon as possible, the past dry seasons causing them to realize 
the necessity of a more constant supply of moisture. There are 18 
wells in one township in Davison county, 10 of which have been 
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farm produces an abundant supply of hay and grain for horses and 
cattle, and for fruit and vegetables for the family, and also supplies 
pasturage for the stock necessary for the support of an ordinary 
family. The owners of small farms are more independent than any 
class of manual laborers in Utah. 

A system of intensive or close cultivation has been adopted, 
which insures an abundant harvest of cereals and cultivated crops. 
The fruit trees are carefully pruned, and the insects destroyed by the 





made during 1895. Two more are 
already contracted for. The 13 
wells vary from 265 to 557 feet in 
depth. In some parts of the 
county a greater depth is neces- 
sary. Nearly all the wells are two 
inches in diameter, and cost from 
50 to 80c per foot. The flow 
amounts to from 15 to 85 gallons 
per minute. One 34-inch well, 
that cost $200 and is 295 feet deep 
(the Frazier), flows about 1300 gal- 
lons per minute, though the 
amount has never been accurately 
measured. It is thought the flow 
of some wells near this large one 
has diminished, and it is possible 
that the artesian water supply 
may be limited. A few fields have 
been flooded or ‘‘wet up” direct 
from these wells during the fall 
and winter, and have produced the 
following season 25 to 30 bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and other 
crops in proportion, while fields 
not so treated produced less than 
half this amount. Irrigation here 
is largely confined to gardens, the 
water in most cases being used 
direct from the wells, but a few 
farmers have reservoirs which aid 
in the economial use of the water, 
thus giving much better results. 
One garden, owned by Henry 
Schlund, has been irrigated for FIG 1. THE 
five years, and is producing all 
kinds of vegetables in abundance, 
and of fine quality. A few gardens have been watered by wind- 
pumps. This method gives excellent results, especially where a 
small reservoir is used. Other gardens have been watered by 
pumping from streams. This mode of irrigating must necessarily 
be limited, as the amount of water in such streams as the James is 
very small during a dry time. In fact, I have seen it almost dry. 
The water is usually run between the rows of the various crops; 
sometimes between every row, or at most every third or fourth 
row. The plan proposed is to have main ditches, with several sets 
of laterals dividing the fields into squares, varying in size according 
to the slope of the land. Instead of ditches for the second set of 
laterals, back furrows may have to be substituted if the fields have 
much slope, for the water is too valuable to permit of waste. 








IRRIGATION AND CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


JOEL SHOMAKER, UTAH 


The Mormon farmers of Utah have many systems which ought 
to be generally practiced. The rule adopted years ago and still in 
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FIG 2. 


JACOB’S WELL (350 ft, 100 gals, 2”) 


force requires small farms. When Salt Lake City was settled, the 
carpenter, clerk and professional man were each allotted five acres. 
The farmer with a wife obtained ten acres, Church leaders have 
demonstrated that the ten-acre irrigated farm in the suburbs of the 
Capital is worth more than any property in the state. A ten-acre 





FRAZIER WELL 


Diameter 34 inches, depth 295 feet, cost $200; location, 10 miles northwest 
of Mitchell, Darien Co, 8 D 


provisions of a law requiring 
spraying. Irrigation is practiced 
everywhere, and the volume of 
water demanded by a crop is being 
more thoroughly gauged every 
season. Utah farmers have 
learned that a larger quantity and 
a better quality can be obtained 
from any cultivated crop by thor- 
ough cultivation through close 
tillage. The old theory that every- 
thing must be planted at a great 
distance apart in order to give air 
and room for growing, has been 
exploded. There is no reason for 
surplus bare ground to be left to 
support nothing but weeds. Every 
foot of soil not used for plants 
should be thoroughly stirred by 
the cultivator. One lesson learned 
by the Mormons is that of neigh- 
borly co-operation. Several farm- 
ers join in forming a partnership 
for purchasing farm implements 
and machinery. The surplus 
sheep and cattle are loaded togeth- 
er in one train and shipped away 
to the best eastern market. Large 
purchases of food and clothing 
are made by numerous parties co- 
operating in. the work of consump- 
tion. What one saves is regarded 
as a making of that amount for 
the whole. The matter of sus- 
taining home industries has_ be- 
come one of the most important 
doctrines, and applies to all classes 
whether of Mormon or other belief. The Mormon people do not 
believe in increasing the capital of one man against the interests 
of a number of men, They endeavor to prevent private corpora- 
tions from controlling the forests and mountain reservoirs. The 
entire trend of the religious and political sentiments seems to be 
toward community civilization. A few sheep, horses and cattle 
owned by each farmer is the result of the system in vogue. Each 
farmer has something to sell every month, because his products are 
diversified. The women care for poultry and make butter and cheese. 
Men look to the various farm products and so arrange that a surplus 
will be on hand in order to meet their obligations. Of all the farm- 
ers in the world, those of Utah seem to be the most independent. 
Farming here is not without its obstacles and discouragements, but 
Utah’s experience shows how co-operation does alleviate the aver- 
age farmer’s condition, and adds to the pleasures of rural life. 








Low Farm Wagons.—An enormous amount of force is wasted in 
loading material into high farm wagons. It is fortunate that this 
truth is being discovered and lower gears are put into use. The 
accompanying sketch shows a convenient low farm wagon—com- 
modious and light, but strong enough to make loading a very easy 
matter. The long body has a truss under it to support the middle, 








CONVENIENT LOW FARM TRUCK 


the chains being attached well under the body at the front, to avoid 
the wheels in turning. Side and end pieces can be put upon such 
a body, and a wagon box made if needed. Let the wheels be not 
only low, but let them have broad rims, so they will not cut into 
the land when hauling loads across the fields. 


































































































































(4) 
MANURING AND CROP ROTATIONS 


ist Year 2d Year 3d Year 4th Year 5th Year 6th Year 
I, Corn Oats Wheat or Rye Clover Timothy Timothy 
Il, Corn Potatoes Wheat or Rye Clover Timothy Timothy 
lil, Corn Wheator Rye Clover Timothy Timothy 
EV, Corn Potatoes Clover 
Vv, Corn Sweet Potatoes Potatoes Melons Clover 
Wie Corn Sweet Potatves Tomatoes Clover 


Many tests and observations extendi.g over a period of years 
have led the New Jersey experiment station to suggest (bulletin 
114) the above variety of crop rotations. Of course the soil, kind of 
farming and value of crop must govern the manures or fertilizers 
used. We have already printed the formulas of a variety of home- 
mixed fertilizers, while commercial fertilizers can be bought of any 
desired composition. Director Voorhees suggests these systems with 
the different rotations: 

Rotation No I.—First—Spread barnyard manure on sod during 
fall, winter, or early spring, and after land is plowed and well 
prepared, sow broadcast 200 lbs per acre of a fertilizer showing of 
nitrogen two per cent, phosphoric acid 10, and potash 25. When it 
is the custom to use a compost in the hill at the time of planting, 
which is usually desirable, it should be continued. Second—For the 
oat crop, which follows in order, apply in drill, or broadcast, 150 Ibs 
per acre of a mixture showing three per cent nitrogen and ten of 
available phosphoric acid. Third—After plowing the land for 
wheat, apply the yard manure that may be left over from spring or 
produced during the summer, covering with this as large an area 
as possible,—that is, spread thinly rather than too thick,—and at 
time of seeding apply 250 lbs per acre of dissolved animal bone, or 
the same amount of fertilizer showing three per cent nitrogen 
and 12 per cent of available phosphoric acid. Fourth—The clover 
and timothy the fourth year of the rotation need not be fertilized. 
Fifth—On the timothy apply as a topdressing in spring from 100 to 
150 lbs of nitrate of soda per acre. Sixth—lIf this crop is continued 
the sixth year, or even longer, apply from 300 to 500 lbs of a ferti- 
lizer showing six per cent of nitrogen, five per cent of available 
phosphoric acid, and ten per cent of potash. 

By this method, only the kinds and forms of the fertilizing 
constituents shown by the experiments to be the most directly use- 
ful have been applied, and in amounts sufficient to provide for 
largely increased crops, though only a comparatively small increase 
will be required in order to pay for the materials applied. Ata 
purchase price that under present conditions will enable manufac- 
turers and dealers to derive a good profit, the cost per acre for corn 
need not exceed $3.50; for oats, $1.50; for wheat, $3; and for timo- 
thy the first year, $2.50, and for the second year $4.50; a total of 
$15 for the six years, or an average of but $2.50 per acre per year. 
Besides, if the increase is only sufficient to pay for the fertilizer 
used, the land is much richer, particularly in the mineral elements, 
than at the beginning of the rotation. Assuming that the increased 
crops in the rotations have been sufficient only to pay the cost of 
the fertilizer used, the amounts of the constituents unused are 16 
lbs of nitrogen, 50 of phosphoric acid, and 45 of potash; of these the 
mineral elements, which are equivalent to 400 lbs of acid phosphate 
and 90 of muriate of potash, are still in the soil for the use of subse- 
@uent crops. By this system, whatever increase is secured has been 
derived at a minimum expense for manures, while at the same time 
the capital stock of the farmer—essential constituents of fertility— 
has been largely increased. In other words, it is suggested that in 
the purchase, application and use of fertilizers, rational and sys- 
tematic methods be substituted for irrational and unsystematic 
methods 

Rotation No II differs from No I in that a crop of relatively 
high value has been substituted for the oats; in this rotation the 
application for corn may be the same asin Nol. For the potatoes, 
because maximum crops can only be assured by the presence in the 
soil of an abundance of available plant food of all kinds, use 650 
Ibs per acre of a mixture showing 3.5 per cent of nitrogen, 7 of 
phosphoric acid, and 15 of potash. Because of the low content of 
fertilizing constituents in the potatoes, an increased crop only sufti- 

cient to pay the cost of the fertilizer would leave a much greater 
residue for subsequent crops than in No I, hence unless rapid soil 
improvement is an important consideration, the application for the 
wheat may be reduced to one-half, while the timothy may be ferti- 
lized asin Nol. The cost of the fertilizers for this rotation would 
be $20.50, or at the rate of $3.42 per year, while the residue calcu- 
lated on the same basis as in No I would consist of 25 lbs of nitro- 
gen, 60 of phosphoric acid, and 140 of potash, or equivalent to that 
contained in 150 lbs of nitrate of soda, 500 of acid phosphate, and 
280 of muriate of potash. Rotation No III differs from No I in that 
the oat crop is omitted and the wheat or rye is seeded after the 
corn. The farm manure is applied to the same crops and in the 
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same manner as in No L. The fertilizing may also be the same, 
hence the average yearly cost of fertilizers would be slightly 
increased over No I, and the gain in added fertility more rapid. 

Rotation No IV is a very useful one, because only the corn and 
potatoes need direct fertilization, clover being an improving crop, 
The farm manures should be all used upon the corn, the potatoes to 
be fertilized as in No II. 

No V is practiced only where soil is poor and requires more 
plant food than the previous rotations. It is long, but not exhaust- 
ive. The coarser manures should be broadcasted during the winter 
on the corn, but for the melons well rotted and applied in the hill, 
For corn, add 200 lbs per acre of a mixture of 100 lbs each of acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash. For sweet potatoes, apply when 
making up the hills a mixture containing two per cent of nitrogen, 
eight of phosphoric acid and 16 of potash, and for white potatoes 
same asin II. The melons will need 600 lbs per acre of a fertilizer 
yielding 3.5 per cent nitrogen, phosphoric acid 8, potash 8. To 
retain the accumulated nitrogen, the frequent use of catch crops is 
strongly recommended. 

In rotation No VI use the coarser farm manure for the corn 
and the well rotted for early tomatoes, the fertilizers for corn and 
potatoes to be same as for No V. For the tomatoes, in addition to 
the manure, apply 80 Ibs per acre of nitrate of soda at time of set- 
ting the plants, and 80 lbs more three or four weeks later. If late 
tomatoes are raised, add 300 Ibs per acre of a mixture made up of 
100 Ibs each of ground bone, acid phosphate and muriate of potash, 





Buying cr Mixing Fertilizers. — The New Jersey experiment 
station’s Bulletin 113 discusses this matter in detail, in connection 
with analyses of ali the fertilizing ingredients, home mixtures 
and commercial manures tested during the past year. It 
that those who carefuily study the sources of supply, make up 
their orders early, and purchase considerable quantities, are able 
to get better quotations than those who buy at the busiest season of 
the year, in small lots at a time, and of the nearest dealer. By the 
former system there is not much saving in mdking home mixtures, 
and hence only a sinall fraction of the fertilizers used are mixed at 
home. Nos 1 to 9 inclusive, in the table below, show the formulas 
of such mixtures as were tested last year, with analysis and valua- 
tion. Nos 10 to 19 were used the previous year. These mixtures 
were intended mainly for market garden purposes and potatoes, 
except that Nos 7 and 14 were for fruit trees, No 8 for onions, and 
No 9 for sweet potatoes: 


shows 


—" -Formula—Lbs to Make a Ton of Mixture —Analysis Value 
Fertilizer Nitrate Dried Bone Bone Acid Mu'‘ate Nitro- Phos I er 
Soda Blood Meal Black Phos Potash , Acid? 
a Pr 10 500 anno 600 oo 1.0 11.7 8.2 850.99 
2, 200) 300 200 cho $00 hi 6 10.9 ) 1.26 
, 200 200 200 e600 400 tu) 3.7 10.5 10.1 32.04 
. 188 236 72 -—— ris 349 3.8 10.8 11.3 35.14 
5, 200 - c700 700 - 400 2.3 9.8 10.4 27.29 
6, 2m) 20) 1200 1000 400 3.5 9.8 10.0 1.60 
a 200 800 400 . 600 2.9 13.6 14.5 39 
8, $0 600 — 600 350 4.0 12.8 8.7 0.25 
9, 350 c600 —— 600 450 3.4 12.8 11.¢ 31.5 
19, 200 c700 700 - 400 2.5 8.7 14.0 31.00 
11, 300 = 400 400 400 HOO 4.3 10.2 12 35.69 
12, 200 300 200 900 e200 200 1.5 10.0 10.4 36.60 
13, P20 740 500 300 400 350 1.7 12.0 8.2 35.08 
14, * 200 800 100 mi 600 2.7 17.0 11.5 32.43 
15, 200 «4 — 1000 100 3.6 10.2 10.8 32.76 
16, 1350 250 — 1100 300 $.6 8.8 7.1 31.84 
17, P 350 - 300 900 e450 1.2 11.1 9.7 37.84 
18, 200 300 200 Boo 400 hi00 3.9 9.0 14.2 6.90 
19, £300 a300 500 — 600 300 5.0 13.2 3.5 31.44 


a Cottonseed meal. 
acid. ce Dissolved bone. 
Ibs sulphate of ammonia. 
of potash. 


b Includes both available and insoluble phosphoric 
d Tankage. e Sulp potash. fIneludes 100 
g Includes 200 Ibs h 200 lbs sulphate 


hate of 


ground fish; 


The Benefits of Spraying to protect against blights. rots (fungi) 
and insects have now become too well established to be any longer 
doubted, but the work must be thoroughly done to be effective. 
This involves the use of proper pumps and nozzles, and a fair degree 
of intelligence and carefulness in applying the spray. It must also 
be done at the right times. Much information on this subject has 
been printed in our columns, and is also given in the catalogs of 
manufacturers of spraying apparatus, which readers can obtain 
free upon application to our advertisers. But everyone should have 
the latest complete standard books on this subject—Prof Weed’s 
‘Insects and Insecticides” ($1.50), and *‘Fungi and Fungicides” ($1), 
postpaid from this office on receipt of price. At the Delaware 
station, spraying apple trees five times doubled the proportion of 
good marketable apples over that of trees sprayed but once. In 
this case london purple was added to the bordeaux mixture for all 
applications except the first, so that the poison might kill the codlin 
moth and other insects, while the copper sulphate and lime of the 
bordeaux mixture protected against scab and blight. 


Always milk before feeding, never while the cows are eating. 
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A sharp word needs to be said to the legis- 
lative mittees at Albany about advertising 
the gs Very often the notice given is 
not sufficient to apprise farmers of the hear- 
ings r) lt is that only a few near Al- 
bany can attend and the impression goes out 
tha e far s are not interested. The same 
comp! t is ule in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jerse I land. Two weeks’ notice 
s] | ertised 

daieiitiniad ‘ 

Have } a led what crops you will 
raise this year In what direction will 
yo é ] most changes from last 
year in laying out your’ work for 
1896 ind what will you follow as a 
spe Let us hear from farmers every- 
where on this subject. A general response, 
even gh limited to a short note on a pos- 
tal card,will greatly aid us in completing our 
investigation on changes in staple crops, and 
making »a report of great value to every 
subs 

—— 

Tl SCle ec work of the United States de- 
partinent of agriculture occupies half its ein- 
ployes and consumes two-thirds of its funds. 
This work requires trained men _ for its mani- 
fold details, w oug to be retained as long 
as their services are worthy. More than all, 
shou the director of this scientific work be 
a pe T ‘ instead of being the as- 
Sistant secretary and changed with every ad- 
ministration Secretary Morton is out with 
a request for this reform, which ought to be 
granted by congress. It ig bad enough to have 
the administrative officers of this great de- 
par ( iged with every political wind 
tha { S 

— 

We do not wish to prophesy, but we know 
that r readers will be interested to learn 
how the future is viewed by some of the keen- 
est siness men in the world. lt is our good 
for e somewhat intimately acquainted 
With s h en on both sides of the water— 
lie raged in great enterprises in- 
volving milli s of apital and thousands of 
en s n this and other countries. These 
men press the most unbounded faith in the 
Unite States,and ge) erally hold to the belief 
that e world is on the eve of better times. 
Except for a spurt in 1890-’92, they maintain 
that hard times ‘ vailed for the past ten 
years, most seriou ihe of course in 1893 and 
Since. In the natural course of events, they 
Maintain t t the yy riod has come for an up- 





EDITORIAL 


ward turn in 
ty in every branch of industry. 


values, with its attendant activi- 
They point to 
advance in cotton, wheat, iron 
earnings as straws showing 
which way the wind is blowing. They reck- 
on that the prospective activity will 
both capital and labor in far better demand 
during the next five years than during the 
past half decade, with a consequent firmness 
in interest rates and wages. The men 
hold these views are not stock brokers seeking 
to ‘‘bull’’ the market, they do not talk for 
publication, but they are planning their vast 


the sustained 
and railroad 


make 


] 
who 


interests on the above basis, of course dis- 
counting the ever-possible uncertainties of 


the future. If they are right, th 
destined to have his share in the 
coming! 


e farmer is 
good times 


——=—— 


A Valuable New Veterinary Work. 


**Diseases of Horses and Cattle,’’ by Dr D. 


McIntosh, is just out. The high standing of 
the author renders comment almost superflu- 


ous. Atter graduating from the Ontario vet- 
erinary college, one of the best veterinary 
schools in America, he at once began to prac- 
tice. Twenty-five years’ experience as a suc- 
cessful practitioner furnishes him a wealth of 
material upon which to base his statements 
and opinions. For the past ten years he has 
been professor of veterinary science at the 
University of Illinois, and is widely and fa- 
vorably known throughout the United States 


by his comprehensive and practical lectures 


before agricultural and live stock societies. 
For three years he has been Our Veterinary 


Adviser, so that his abilities are known to all 


our readers, and he is the author of ‘‘The 
Diseases of the Hog.’’ His new book de- 


disorders to which eattle and 
The treatment prescribed 


seribes all the 
horses are subject. 


has been thoroughly tested in practice and is 
the best known, as many a stockman can 
testify. His methods of treating milk fevers, 
fistulous withers, etc, are his own and may 


counte a 


be a valuable discoveries, as thou- 
sands of cows die annually from milk r, 
and fistula is usually considered incurable. 
A most valuable feature to the ordinary farm- 


er is the fact that itis free from technicalities, 





the directions are clearly and briefly stated 
and the entire discussion easily comprehend- 
ed. Itis a book which ought to be in the 
hands of every man who has the care of farm 
animals. It will be sent postpaid for $1.75 
from our book department at New York o1 


Chicago. 


<a 
The best news for American farmers is the 
authentic report that the three beet 
tories in California have the 
out 50,000,000 lbs of granulated sugar, whil 
the Utah factory has 
a product worth nearly $2,500,000. Instead of 
sending that money out of the 
for imported sugar, the people of California 
and Utah have kept it at home! It has gone 
into the pockets of their own farmers, li 
merchants, capitalists and railroads interested 





past 
100,000. Here is 


made 7,5 


Ccounrry oO pay 


iborers, 


in this beet sugar business. The coming fall 
these factories will probably turn out $3,000, - 
000 worth of sugar. That sum, too, will be 


distributed among the states, 

and thus will be kept where it 

rejoice to learn thaxe\ 

is ready to establish several new 

factories the moment congress puts 

tariff in a fair way and then leaves it alone 
—— 

Our advertising columns will be f 
culiarly useful at this season. They teem with 
announcements and addresses of much that is 
indispensable on the 


people ol these 
will do the 
erything 


igar 


most good. We 





beet si 


the Sugar 
und pe- 


farm or in the home. 
Advertisements known to be of an immoral 
or swindling character are never admitted 
and we refuse thousands of dollars that are of- 
ered every year for such advertisements. We 
believe the advertisements found in each is- 
sue are perfectly reliable, and 
promptly investigate the complaint of any 
subscriber who should find them otherwise 
In other words, we wish our readers to feel 
perfectly safe in doing business witl 
vertisers. Honest differences may arise be- 
tween buyers and sellers through our adver- 
tising columns such as may occur between 
honest men in de aling face to face, and these 
it is not our province to settle. But any real 


thereiore 


th our ad- 
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grounds for complaint will be attended to. 
And it is the best possible indorsement of our 


advertisers that such complaints have always 
been few and far between. 
a 

Excessive tolls charged by Buffalo eleva- 


tors for storing grain and transferring it from 
lake craft to canal boat caused a falling off of 
one-half in this item of canal traftic last year 
compared to 1894. Only 20 million bushels 
were canalled, the least in quarter of a cen- 
tury, and this in the year that the people vot- 
ed $9,000,000 to deepen the canal. Hence it is 
not surprising that a billis before the legis- 
lature to provide for a state warehouse and 
elevator at Buffalo to do the business at cost. 
It is claimed to be a necessary adjunct to the 
canal, and to be essential to maintain tlie 
canal’s supremacy as a regulator of railroad 
freight rates, as well asto protect New York 
city’s export grain trade. Quite likely the el- 
evator combine will cut rates temporarily to 
head off the scheme, but as long as the people 
are so willing to improve the canal, they will 
back up the legislature in any wise effort to 
utilize the canal to its utmost. 
REIL EN SIRT 

It is a remarkable movement on the part of 
the cities to help the country which was de- 
scribed in our last issue. The matter is 
evidently in good hands, and is worthy of the 
enthusiastic co-operation of farmers them- 
selves. The farmers’ institute is usually at- 
tended by the more progressive men and 
women who, while appreciating its benefits, 
need them far less than those who are blind to 
self-improvement and advancement. But the 
hard times we have been passing through 
have set even the latter class of farmers to 
thinking, and farmers generally are studying 
their business more closely than ever, and are 
demanding instruction of a higher character 


together with more scientific knowledge that 
they can directly apply in their own busi- 


ness. The plan proposed aims to bring just 
such aids within the means of the humblest 
farmer ana his family, and then to so organ- 
ize the farmers that they can continue the 
work and get the utmost benefit from it. It 
is hoped that the results of this effort in New 


York state will be such that agricultural ecol- 
leges and other forces that stand for prog- 


ress, publie spirit and wealth, may undertake 
similar efforts in other states. Thus, in time 
a grand re-awakening in agriculture may be 
secured. The country has been the support of 
the city from time immemorial, and it is re- 
freshing to see the ablest and wealthiest men 
in the metropolis now attempt to contribute 
their mite in payment of the debt the city 
owes to the country. There never was a bet- 
ter opportunity for a sound movement of this 
kind, and the work cannot be in better hands 
than Mr Powell’s, who is himself one of the 
best known and best educated and most suc- 
cessful practical farmers in the Empire state. 
cnnencielgilllidiabtactde 

The January report of the department of ag- 
riculture makes the change in numbers of the 
various classes of farm animals during the 
past year but little different than was _ report- 
ed by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST some weeks 
since. Tts totals, however, except in the case 
of sheep, are undoubtedly too low, the result 


of underestimates made two years ago, 
when there were no reliable’ private es- 
timates by which the department could 
check off its’own returns. The _ report 
in question, however, makes one statement 
that is little short of ridiculous. According 


to the department, 46,095,000 sheep in 1893 pro- 
duced 303,000,000 lbs of wool. By Jan 1, 1894, 
sheep had decreased by nearly 5 per cent and 
the wool product of the year was estimated 
at 298,000,000 lbs. The decline of sheep con- 
tinued at an even heavier rate, and on Jan 1, 
1895, the department reported but 42,294,000, 
but now makes the astounding claim that the 
wool product of 1895 was 310,000,000 Ibs. To 
give credence to such a statement itis neces- 
sary to believe that a decline of 8 per cent in 
number of sheep to be sheared has resulted in 
an increase of 7,000,000 lbs of wool. Those 
having any knowledge whatever of the situa- 
tion know that the slaughter of sheep during 


the past three years has been largest in the 
strictly wool growing flocks, so that any 
change in the average weight of the fleece 


would be in the direction of a decrease. 
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An Unsatisfactory Year for Canners. 





Overproduction is the complaint of many in 
the canning business. The western packers’ 
canned goods association in their 12th annual 
meeting at Chicago this month gave expression 
to much dissatisfaction with business results 
the past two seasons. Reports of this charac- 
ter were general, and there was an equally 
general desire for better facilities for collect- 
ing statistics of stocks, production and other 
knowledge necessary to the proper conduct of 
business. Reports of losses, unsatisfactory 
general conditions, overproduction and stock 
accumulation were monotonous in their regu- 
larity. 

E. H. Williams of Greenwood, Ind, declar- 
ed that the present condition of the industry 
was a strong argument for closer relation be- 
tween the different canners’ associations. The 
business now is floundering in a slough of 
despond because of a lack of information 
concerning supply and demand, which could 
have been secured if all the various associa- 
tions were united in one national association. 
He favors general associations in the eastern 
states, the middle states, the south and the 
west, and as many minor and state associa- 
tions as may be needed. Then there should 
b one national organization and the minor 
associations should collect from their mem- 
bers information regarding stocks, etc, at 
given dates, forward to the secretary of 
the national association, who after tabu- 
lation would furnish a statement to every 
canner. The necessity for accurate statis- 
tics cannot be overstated and part of the 
present difficulty is to secure correct state- 
ments from canners themselves. It is a mat- 
ter they must be educated up to. 

P. Whitmore of Bloomington, Ill, declares 
that the canning business is nowina deplo- 
rable condition, but believes the remedy is in 
the hands of the canners themselves. Supply 
and demand if left alone will properly regu- 
late themselves. The present trouble is that 
for three years past each season has carried 
over more stock than the year before. ‘‘In 
700, ’*91 and ’92,’’ he continued, ‘‘the US 
packed 7,800,000 cases corn and packers who 
understood the business were reasonably 
prosperous. It was not then necessary to 
carry over goods from one year to another, 
and they found a ready sale at 80c. In ’93, 
’94.and 95, however, the pack was 11,000,000 
cases, an increase of 40 per cent, entirely out 
of keeping either with increase of population 
or consumptive demand during the years of 
recent industrial depression, and much of it 
was sold at 60c and less, an actual loss to the 
packer. 

‘*In the case of tomatoes the trouble is equal- 
ly easy to locate. The U Sand Canada in ’90, 
’91 and ’92 packed 10,000,000 cases tomatoes, 
but in the three years following the output 
was 15,000,000,and itis in the knowledge of 
the trade that a large part of it was sold ata 
loss. Indeed, canned tomatoes can be bought 
on the market to-day at retail at a figure be- 
low the actual cost of canning. This 40 per 
cent increase in corn and 50 per cent in toma- 
toes actually brought less money to the pack- 
ers than the smaller product of the preceding 
years, the latter being gauged to probable 
consumptive. demand. Oversupply is the 
cause of all the present trouble. If each pack- 
er had placed on the market a third less corn 
and tomatoes in the past three years,he woull 
have been saved from loss. Ido not suggest 
that packers should combine themselves to 
curtail acreage, but leave it to the good judg- 
ment of each individual, who should carefully 
consider what his trade will take, and then 
plan the acreage no larger than will furnish 
product enough to meet his certain require- 
ments. Not until then will the trade be in 
good condition.’’ 

In the discussion of the subject, The pro- 
moting of factories, while business is in its 
present demoralized condition, this was de- 
nounced as a swindle upon those inveigled 
into becoming stockholders and a menace to 
the general trade. It was also the testimony 
of those present that in making contracts for 
supplies it is best to contract to receive and 
use a certain definite quantity instead of con- 
tracting to use the entire produce of a given 
acreage. Under the first plan the season’s op- 











WHAT CROPS TO PLANT 


erations can be outlined in advance, but where 
the output depends upon the produce of an 
acre, it is necessarily uncertain. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, L. G. Seager of Gil- 
man, Ia; sec and treas, Julius S. Edwards of 
Leavenworth, Kan; vice-presidents, <A. W. 
Colter of Cincinnati, 0, P. Whitmer of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, A. Landreth of Manitowoc, Wis, 


E. P. Dawes of Davenport, Ia, L. E. Ott of 
Franklin, Ind, S. W. Bennett of Adrian, 
Mich, P. W. Wade of Republic, Mo, Max 


Kuner of Denver, Col, S. R. Bowne of Bea- 
trice, Neb, I. N. Williams of Lexington, Ky. 
The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Cincinnati during the second week 
in Feb, ’97. 





Outlook for the Hay Trade in 1896. 


The market for hay remains quiet with val- 
ues fairly well sustained. Advices from Can- 
ada indicate that farmers are holding for 
stiff figures, yet considerable quantities are 
coming across the border. Eastern centers are 
as a rule well supplied, with cccasional 
shortages in fancy grades. In the middle and 
western states receipts from country districts 
are only moderate, but city offerings continue 
ample, and off quality hay is dull. Many 
farmers everywhere refuse to sell at present 
prices, due to a belief in ultimate outlet in 
view of local shortages. With the opening of 
cheap canal navigation in a few weeks, how- 
ever, it must be borne in mird more or less 
hay will be released, especially if spring is 
forward, presaging early and plentiful grass. 

The U S and Canada supplied the U K with 
nearly half the foreign hay imported into that 
country during ‘9. The entire business, 
however, shows a decided falling off compar- 
ed with recent years, total imports into the 
U K amounting to only 118,795 tons, compar- 
ed with 254,214 in ’94, and 263,050 in ’93. In 
last year’s business, the U S leads with 
36,176 tons, followed by Holland with 24,267, 
Canada 16,899, France 16,379, remainder scat- 
tered, including over 7000 tons from Algeria. 
High prices here this winter have cut off much 
of the export business, the U K buying but 424 
tons in the U S during Dec, against 10 times 
that much a year earlier. 

These figures show something of the vicissi- 
tudes of the foreign hay trade. Two or three 
years ago, when there was a deficiency in the 
U K, purchases abroad were rapidly develop- 
ed, followed by a partial collapse last year. 


This result was quite different from that 
which often follows the taking down of the 


old and opening up of new sources of supply. 
The partial failure of the English crop in ’93 
brought the imports into that country to the 
large figure noted, which were continued in 
94, thence began to fall off rapidly under bet- 
ter supplies at home. Prices in England to- 
day afford little profit to exporters. Eight 
countries which tried to trade in °94 gave it 
up entirely in ’95. These are South Russia, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Tripoli, Tunis 
and the Cape of Good Hope. On the other 
hand, last year brought trial shipments from 
Sweden and New South Wales, while Argen- 
tina’s exports to England, though small, were 
double those of the previous year. A feature 
worthy of note is that midwinter imports 
were heavier than a year ago, which may be 
taken as an index that hay is not expected to 
get cheaper, though the influx may eventual- 
ly make it so. 





The Wine Industry, which two years ago 
yas utterly demoralized in California, has 
now been restored to a prosperous condition 
with a bright future. This was done by a 
majority of the wine makers associating them- 
selves into a corporation and giving it full 
powers to sell their product, at not less than 
15c per gal for ordinary and up to 25 to 30¢ 
for choice. With the destruction of vineyards 
due to the recent depression, this year’s Cali- 
fornia product was only 10,000,000 gals or 
‘‘about half the amount which will be de- 
manded and consumed.’’ They are talking 


out there that the danger seems to be mainly 
in an under-production and expect that stocks 
of old as well as new wines will be 
oughly cleaned out before the °96 
available. 


thor- 
crop is 
This will have an important in- 








fluence in the value of existing wine stocks in 
New York, Ohio and other sections. It will 
have a still more important bearing on the 
value of the ’9% crop of grapes all through the 
central, middle and eastern states, as a good 
demand for the surplus for wine making pur- 
poses will help to steady the market. Vine. 
yardists in the states named have got to reck. 
on on the competition of wine made in Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri, as well as Cali. 
fornia, judging from an article printed in our 
February | issue. 


Oat and Onion Smut.—E. H. P. asks if the 
smut of the oat and the onion are the same, to 
which Prof B. D. Halsted of the N J ex peri- 
ment station replies: They are very unlike 
in microscopic structure and belong to differ- 
ent genera of the same family of fungi. Thus 
the oat smut is Ustilago and 
the onion smut is Urocystis cepule Fr. To 
the general reader this may seem to be only 
a difference of names, but for example the 
spore of the oat smut is like a single grape, 
but of course smaller, while to carry out the 
figure the onion smut spore is a compound 
one and corresponds to a bunch of grapes with 
the individual grapes all tightly grown to 
each other—more, in fact, like the blackberry 
fruit. It is not known that there is any inter- 
change of hosts between these two smuts, 
The oat smut is not known to grow upon the 
onion and the onion smut has not been 
found upon the oat. The differences of: strue- 
ture are so great that the two can be quickly 


avenz (Pers) 


distinguished with the microscope. The ex- 
pert at the experiment station is the one to 
help the farmer in matters of this kind. 


Send samples to him or to the cditor of this 
journal. The facts above given will dispel 
any fear that onions after smutty oats might 


endanger his crop. In short, onion smut 
comes from onions. It may live in the soil 
for years, as the spores are like many seeds, 


able to lie dormant for a considerable time. 





The Brighter Side of Farming is the happy 
title of one of the useful pamphlets put out 
by the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co, New York. It gives statements by farm- 
ers of their own experience in buying a farm 
on credit and paying for it from its proceeds, 


Anotner useful pamphlet is Fertilizer Farm- 
ing with Chemicals and Clover. Both will 
be sent free to our readers who apply for them 


(mentioning that we said so) to the Mapes 
company. The Mapes manures are complete 
fertilizers of the very highest grade, and the 


success which has attended their use is the best 
evidencefof their skill, ability and the 
rials used in their manufacture. Prof 
has been foremost in bringing the fertilizer 
trade to its present high standard. The most 
intelligent farmers and the largest consumers 
of fertilizers now feel that they can afford to 
buy the Mapes manures because of their quali- 
ty as demonstrated by results in the field. 


mate- 


Mapes 





Pulse Crops, including cowpeas and dry 
Canada peas, are not accorded the attention 
in this country which is found in England. 
In fact, the crop failed to hold its own during 
the decade ending with ’89, as the census of 
the following year showed a total product of 
only 6,215,349 bu, compared with 6,514,977 bu 


in the census of °30. Grown chiefly in the 
south, the two Caroiinas and Georgia pro- 
duced in the last census year nearly 
two-thirds of all the cowpeas returned 
to census takers. In Canadian peas, Mich 
leads with 1,428,000 bu. followed by Wis 
with 918,500 bu, N Y 177,835 bu and other 
northern states scattering. Within the past 


two or three years, however, the latter have 
devoted more attention to these valuable for- 
age crops, especially New England and the 
older middle states. 

The Crosby Peach is advertised in our col- 
umns by G. H. & J. H. Hale of South Glas- 
tonbury, Ct, by W. D. Hinds of Townsend, 
Mass, and may be obtained of other nursery- 
men. If subscribers will please read our 
advertising and Farmers’ Exchange columns 
carefully before asking where certain fruits 
or other articles can be obtained, they will 
often find just the information they want. 
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Ohe Personal Side of 


Seorge Washington 


It will be the man Washington—the son, the husband and 
neighbor—that will be presented in three popular articles 
by General A. W. Greely. No history will be interwoven. 
Washington will stand alone—not as a General, Statesman 
nor President, but as a man, showing his religious, moral 
and domestic side. One of the many features for 1896 in 
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Girls Who Flave Push”? 


A twenty-eight-page illustrated pamphlet, tells the 
story of how forty bright girls won their college 
course and education in music, without expense. It 
will be mailed rreE to any girl sending her address to 


at 
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OGhe Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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F tue News. 


For International Arbitration. 








A movement of great importance and of na- 


tional scope, or still greater, began in Phila- 
delphia on Washington’s birthday with the 


conference in behalf of international arbitra- 


tion. So great was the interest that a similar 
meeting is to be held in New York city. 
Among the distinguished men present were 


Bishop Potter of New York, Rev Dr Lyman Ab- 
bott of Brooklyn, Rev Dr Washington Gladden 
of Columbus, O, and several college presidents. 
Letters were read from President Cleveland, 


Gen Miles, Postmaster General Wilson, Sec- 
retary Hoke Smith, Justice Brewer, Charles 
Dudley Warner and others. A dispatch was 
received from England signed by 13 eminent 
people, including Dean Farrar, Lady Ilenry 
Somerset, Sir John Lubbock and W. T. Stead. 

The message sent by Maj Gen Miles of the 


United States army read: A. congress of na- 
tions ora high court of arbitration for the ad- 
justment of international controversies would 


be in accordance with the intelligence and 
humanity of the age and shouid appeal to the 
heart and conscience of all honorable and 
patriotic men.’’ It will be recalled in this 
connection that Gen Grant once said: ‘‘I look 
forward to an epoch when a court recognized 
by all nations will settle international differ- 


ences instead of having large standing armies 
as they do in Europe.’’ One of the last pub- 
lic utterances of Gen Sheridan was in favor 
of arbitration to succeed war. 





A Fierce Attack on a Trust. 


The legislature of New York has passed res- 
olutions aimed at the new combination of an- 
thracite coal companies which J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the banker, is said to have formed. 
The resolutions provide for a rigorous inves- 
tigation in the state and such proceedings 
against corporations or individuals as the 
facts developed may justify. If, in the opin- 
ion of the attorney-general, additional legisla- 


tion is necessary to enable him properly to 
conduct said investigation he is requested to 


report that fact to the legislature, together 
with a statement of the nature and character 
of the legislation required for any and ali pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

Unless this measureis unconstitutional, the 
trust, which is preparing to raise prices and 
thus bleed the poor, whose stock of coal is low 
at this season, will fare hard. The New Jersey 
legislature also is proceeding against the 
combine. The action of these legislative bod- 
ies discloses the temper of the public toward 
trusts, and is a warning to other combinations 
of capital which practice extortion to mend 
their ways. This legislation hints loudly at 


prison bars. 
ee 


The Voice of England. 


The war cloud has vanished, as we all be- 
lieved it would do, and the eyes of America 
are turned upon a spectacle as full of inspira- 
tion and of hope as itis of instruction. The 
day of the jingo prime minister is past, and 
now in the new parliament is heard the voice 
of England. A leading topic in the house of 
commons has been the question of the Venez- 
uelan boundary, and the sentiment expressed 
by liberal and tory alike been for peace. 
An attempt was made to force a vote which 
would have been practically a vote of censure 
upon Lord Salisbury, but this was averted 
by the goodsense of Mr Balfour (conservative) 
and Mr Labouchere (radical), who saw that 
such a vote would have been lost on account 
of the tory majority and thus the commors 
would have seemed to go on record against 


has 


arbitration, whereas it is undoubtedly in favor 
of this course. 


Among the speakers who have 


OUR STORY OF THE 








the new 
and Sir 


urged arbitration are John Dillon, 
leader of the Irish home rule party, 
William Vernon Harcourt, the liberal leader. 
Mr Labouchere said ‘‘the American people 
ought to have some indication of the intensity 


of the feeling existing in the house of com- 
mons against the mere suggestion of a war 
with the United States. The action of the 
American government had been most patient 
and forbearing, and it ought to be made 
known to the Americans that Lord Salis- 
bury’s dispatch to Secretary Olney did not 
represent the feeling of the people of this 


country. He was glad to note the recent im- 
proved tone of public opinion.’’ 

The proceedings in parliament and the ut- 
terances of the press go to show that from the 


tirst the sentiment of the English people has 
been for fair play, for arbitration, and that 


Lord Salisbury ruined himself politically and 
perhaps precipitated a liberal victory in the 
near future, by his bullying course with Ven- 
ezuela and the United States. We must not for- 
get, in moments of national passion, that the 
real England,whose word ‘‘goes,’’ is not afew 
arrogant politicians, nor royalty, nor the Lon- 
don aristocracy, but the people. Recent 
events are a splendid demonstration of the fact 
that England is a democracy 
—===—— 


Cuba’s Reign of Terror. 


‘*Gen Weyler,’’ to quote a New York editor, 
‘*has put a stop to the flight of the more timid 
of the inhabitants by turning the island into 
a prison, which no Cuban can leave without 
*his permission. He has ordered the country 
people to quit their homes and take up quar- 
ters in places that are under the direct control 
of the Spanish army. He has given notice 
that all able-bodied Cubans must join the 
Spanish ranks. He has decreed the penalty of 
death for Cubans suspected of sympathizing 
with the cause of freedom. He has issued a 
proclamation providing for the trial by court 
martial of all persons who cirenulate news fa- 
vorable to the insurrection, directly or indi- 
rectly, or who shall speak adversely of the 
conduct of his army. He has empowered his 
corps commanders to execute captured insur- 
gents. He has ordered rural merchants to re- 
move to garrisoned towns all goods which 
would serve as supplies for the revolution. He 
has organized a system of recruiting blacks 
for the Spanish service.’’ 

There come frequent reports of engagements 
between the Spanish troops and the insur- 
gents, Weyler claiming substantial victories. 
The insurgents burnea the town of Santa 
Cruz, and 131 houses in the town of Jaruco. 

neni 

Men and Women.— Mrs Adlai Stevenson, wife 
of the vice-president of the United States, has 
been elected president general of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. * 

Ex-Congressman Michael D. Harter of 
Manstield, O, committed suicide by shooting, 
under circumstances which indicated insani- 
ty. The day before he shot himself he secured 
a policy of $100,000 on his life, ascertaining 
that it would be payable in of suicide. 
Mr Harter was a democrat, a trader and 
an active worker in the last in 
half of the gold standard. 

Mrs Amelie Rives Chanler, author of the 
Quick or the Dead and other stories, who was 
divorced a few years ago, has married Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoy, whose father was a Rus- 
sian and his mothera Vermont schoolma’am. 
The prince is a successful portrait painter and 
lives in London. His mother’s name was 
Ada Winans. 

John L. Waller, formerly United States con- 
sul in Madagascar, who was arrested and im- 
prisoned by the French and over whose case 
there was considerable stir for a while, has 
been pardoned and set at liberty by the pres- 


case 
free 


congress be- 


ident of France. Walleris a negro, born a 
slave in Missouri and appointed consul in 
1891 by President Harrison, from Kansas. He 


was imprisoned for criticising the conduct of 
the French troops in Madagascar, and, it is 
said, without a fair trial. 


Edgar Wilson Nye, the humorist, better 
known as Bill Nye, died of apoplexy at his 


home near Asheville, N C, leaving a wife and 
four children. He was born in Shirley, Me, 
in 1850, lived a while in Wisconsin, and began 
his career as a writer and humorist in Lara- 


NEWS 












mie City, Wy, where he was editor of the 
Boomerang. His earlier humorin \W yoming 
was his best. 


Enter Miss Barton.—The sultan at last gaye 
assurance of the protection of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton and her assistants in distributing relief 
in Armenia, although the Red Cross, as such, 


was denied admission. Miss Barton’s head. 
quarters will be at Para. In the words of 
Ministers Terrell’s dispatch, ‘‘The door ig 
thus wide open for charity.”’ Many thon- 
sands of dollars have been sent from the 
United States already, and a great many more 
are needed. 

Politics.—Observers at Washington think 
they see a conspiracy on the* part of Messrs 


Platt of New York, Quay of Pennsylvania, 
Clarkson of Iowa and Hobart of New Jersey, 
to control the republican national convention 
for the defeat of McKinley. Quay is accused 
of seeking the chairmanship of the national 
convention. 


Gov Claude Matthews of Indiana has de- 
clared for free silver coinage, and the silver 
wing of the democratic state committee has 
triumphed in selecting the date for the state 
convention, June 44. 

The gains which the silver cause has made 
in the east are illustrated by the recent prop- 


osition of Wharton Baker of Philadelphia for 
a deal with the republican party, in which he 
guaranteed 15 votes for a protective tariff in 
the senate, in return for republican support 
to a free coinage bill. 


Echoes from Washington.—The agricultural 
appropriation bill, carrying $5,158,192, has 
passed congress. The appropriation for seeds 
was increased from $130,000 to $150,000 and its 
execution was made binding upon the secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Carlisle ineurred 


some criticism 


by letting the Morgan syndicate have the 
bonds defaulted by other bidders, several mil- 
lions, at its bid of 110.6877, when he might 
have got, perhaps, as high as 115 for these. 


Secretary Carlisle’s plea is that after the bids 
were opened and the original awards were 
made, he could not consider any new bids. 
But the fact remains that bidders were allow- 
ed to change their bids after the time for 
opening bids at Washington. 


News of the United States.—A southern states 
exposition is to be held in Chicago the cur- 
rent year, the of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 


states 


Carolina, 


Tennessee and Texas to deliver the exhibits 
at that city and Chicago to furnish the build- 
ing and pay the expenses of maintaining the 
exhibition not more than three months. The 


opening is set for Aug 1. 

A mining exchange bas been opened in New 
York city, at 35 Broadway. The leaders in 
the movement are Isham B. Porter, president; 
L. F. Parsons, secretary of the Colorado min- 
ing exchange: Col ‘‘ Bob’’ Ammon, and other 
mining men. 

There was a prize fight in Mexico, 
Rio Grande river, a short distance from the 
Texas line, in which the Cornish champion, 
Robert Fitzsimmons, defeated Peter Maher in 
one round. 

The conviction of a Chicago newspaper pro- 
prietor for the publication of obscene matter 


near the 


has encouraged the postoftice department at 
Washington to proceed against various nasty 
periodicals, which ought to have been sup- 


pressed long ago. 





European Affairs.— Justin McCarthy, widely 
known as a politician and novelist, has with- 
drawn from the British parliament on account 
of ill health, and is succeeded as leader of the 
anti-Parnellite section of the Irish nationalist 
party by John Dillon. The new leader was 
twice in prison on political charges, and has 
been a member of parliament since 1880. 

The prisoners who took part in Jameson’s 
raid of the Transvaal arrived in England, be- 
ing turned over to the British government by 


that of the Boer republic. They include Dr 
Jameson and members of some of the well- 
known families of England. In London Dr 


Jameson was received with a popular acclaim 
which showed him to be a hero,in accordance 
with the laudatory jingle ot the poet laureate. 
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Blaine, Feb 20—Severe winter weather with 
roads hadly blockaded. A good ice crop has 
been harvested and a second crop could now 
be secured. Farmers fear that the six weeks 
winter will consume more feed than the early 
nart of the winter. Grain feeds, however, are 
low in price. Canajoharie creamery is being 
well supplied with milk at lic per qt deliver- 
ed at factory. William Countryman died Feb 
9) of paralysis. In his earlier years he was a 
prosperous and industrious farmer. Few 
farmers have as yet secured help for the com- 
ing season, as they cannot afford to pay wages 
demanded, viz, $18 and 20 per month. Many 
organizations of the P ot I order have been 
started in this vicinity and quite a large mem- 
bership has been secured. 

Dansville, Feb 20—The roads are filled with 
huge snowdrifts, making it nearly impossi- 
ble to get over the hills. The oftice seekers 
at the late town meeting labored under diffi- 
culties but some one gets there just the same. 
Potatoes are dull at 10c. There were hopes 
that the bad roads would relieve the markets, 
but there seems to be enough stored along the 
railroad lines to keep them supplied 

Glen, Feb 20—Plenty of snow covers the 
ground here now. many cross roads being en- 
tirely blocked. The last two weeks have been 
the most severe and stormy of the winter as 
yet. On Monday morning, Feb 17, the ther- 
mometer stood 30 degrees below zero at 
Charlestown three miles from here. Farm 
auctions are being held and things generally 
sell fairly well. Hay brings from $14 to 16 
per ton, and but little going to market. Oats 
bring from 25 to 30c per bushel. Icehouses 
all tilled with fine quality ice, and wood piles 
ready to be worked up. William Porter, a 
Johnstown drover, has been buying a carload 
of fine cows in this yicinity recently for from 
30 to 50. 

Holland Patent, Feb 22—After a two days’ 
blockade trains are again running with some 
regularity; the snow is piled into huge drifts 
at every exposed place and it is 30 inches deep 
on a level. Hugh Jones will move from the 
farm of Evan T. Evans to that of Henry Eg- 
ert at Parker Hollow, March 1. Fred M. Rich- 
er goes from the Jacobs place to the Laird 
farm which will be vacated by Frank Gains- 
way. 

Knox, Feb 20—February has been’ very 
cold thus far; plenty of snow for good sleigh- 
ing, but it has been stormy most of the time. 
The roads are mostly filled with snow and it 
is with difiticulty that one can get around. 
Farmers have not much to do at this time of 
year; no produce to draw to market. One is 
fortunate who has enough to keep his stock 
through the winter. Farmers have been hiring 
their help for another year, the prices being 
the same as paid last year. Most of the farm- 
ers have their icehouses filled with ice ofa 
better quality than usual in former years. 

New Berlin, Feb 23—The past week a cold 
wave has prevailed and sleighing has been 
fine. Farmers are storing more ice than for 
any previous year and many new icehouses 
have been built and filled with a fine quality 
of ice. Stock and milch cows are_ receiving 
a liberal ration of grain and are looking fine. 
Potatoes are yet low and being held. Apples 
all sold. 

Oneonta, Feb 22—Recently a representative 
of the state tuberculosis commission inspect- 
el the Misses Bull’s herd. Asaresult of 
the inspection nine cows were pronounced af- 
flicted with the disease and were killed. Ex- 
treme cold weather now, mercury ranging 
from 20 to 26 degrees below zero; hill roads 
blockaded with drifts. Snow about three feet 
deep in the woods. Hay selling at $15 to 18 
aton. Eggs 14c a doz,hops from 2 to 4c. Plenty- 
of buyers, but few sales. Farmers are dis- 
couraged. 


Olean, Feb 21—A farmers’ institute was 
held recently here under the direction of the 
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, The records show this Threshing -machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
Cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 

ersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Ceta= 
logue, Address, MINAERD HARDER, Coblesxill, N. ¥, 
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FARMERS 





OME 


STOCKBRIDGE 
CROPS. 


384 Bushels Potatoes per acre for 8 consecutive years 
on the same land, on Stockbridge Potato Manure 


exclusively. 

















808 Bushels Onions per acre for 11 consecutive years 
on the same land, on Stockbridge Onion Manure 


exclusively. 


738 Bushels Potatoes on 1 acre on Stockbridge exclu- 
sively in the great potato contest conducted by 


the ‘“‘“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.’’ 


The 20 Largest Crops in the “American AGRICULTUR- 
isT’’ competition for the 2 years were raised on 


the Stockbridge exclusively. 


897 Bushels Onions per acre on Stockbridge exclusively 


in 1894. 


963 Bushels Onions per acre on Stockbridge exclusively 


on the same land in 1895. 


And there are others noted in our catalogue. 


Stockbridge 


Special 


The 


Complete Mianures 


are manufactured “Double Strength,” of first qual- 


ity materials only, by the 


FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St, Boston 


BOWKE COMPANY, 27Beaver St, New York 
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PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 
ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


MACHINERY, 


O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 
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CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes 
turns and levels the soil 
in one operation. 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Sims ACM PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Made en- 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
To be returned at my expense DUANE H,. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Tl. 


SENT ON TRIA 
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state board of agriculture and was well at- 
tended. In the morning George A. Smith, 
director of the institute, spoke on Problems 
that confront New York state dairymen. In 
the afternoon Mrs B. Rounsville spoke on 
The farmer as a workingman and DrC. H. 
Mead of Logan on Diseases of farm animals. 
In the evening A. W. Litchard of Rushford 
ee on Essentials of success in farming. 

he second day was occupied by addresses on 
Seleeting the dairy cow by Henry Van Dreser 
of Cobleskill, and on Laws pertaining to the 
farm and agriculture by F. W. Kruse of Olean. 


Rodman, Feb 21—The town meeting went 25 
majority for no license. The snow is three 
feet deep and more coming almost daily. 
Farmers are supplementing fodder with bran 
at $14 per ton from the west. Hands are hir- 
ing for the season at 17 to 18 per month. 
A company has been organized in town to 
drill for gas and will start as soon as the 
weather will permit. The Woodward farm 


of 73 acres is offered for sale at 1000. The 
Joseph Brown farm sold for 4400, 178 acres 
and is assessed at 4850. D. D. Eastman’s 
farm was visited the night of the I7th and a 
load of hay taken by parties unknown. This 
is the second time within a short time. 


A few cases of measles in town. 


Useful Bulletins have again been issued by 
the Cornell experiment station at Ithaca. No 
109 is devoted to a geographical history of the 
Chautauqua grape belt, showing how the soils 
there were formed, their characteristics, etc, 
and pointing out the most favorable places for 
the location of vineyards, climatic conditions, 
influence of gravel ridges, ete. This bulletin 
should be studied by everyone interested in 
the grape industry, especially in western N 
Y. Bulletin 110 ‘describes the horticultural 
institutes which have been conducted in 
western N Y by the Cornell station under the 
provision of the Nixon bill by whieh the leg- 
islature of 94 appropriated $16,000, half of 
which was to be expended by the station in 
such work in the 16 western counties. This 
plan was started by the farmers of Chantau- 
consists of 


qua county. The work two 
branches, research and experiment,and teach- 
ing. Carrying out the latter work, five 
schools of horticulture have been held—at 
Fredonia Dec 26-29 with 58 students, at 
Youngstown Aug 16-17, Jamestown Oct 31- 
Nov 2 with 113 students, Lockport Nov 29-30 
with 62 students, Fredonia Dec 30-Jan2 45 


students. Much disappointment is expressed 
by the intelligent farmers who attended, at 
the small number that came out to these insti- 


tutes. They say that the great mass of farm- 
ers who most need this kind of instruction 
are the very ones who fail to avail them- 


selves of it and unless the attendance is larger 
in the future, these students do not believe 
that they ought to ask the legislature to con- 
tinue this large appropriation, especially in 
these times when public economy and redue 
ed taxation is so imperatively needed. 


CONNECTICUT. 





this 
little 


Madison, Feb 17—The weather so far 
month has been quite stormy and but 
work has been done by the farmers except 
the usual routine of chores. Icehouses were 
mostly filled before Feb 1 and a good quality 
was harvested. The heavy storms of the past 
few weeks have done considerable damage to 
shore property. S. A. Chapman, who owned 
an extensive dairy and sheep farm here, also 
several seashore cottages, died suddenly Feb 
13. Upon his farm were nearly all of the mod- 
ern improvements and it is the only farm in 
town using the De Laval cream separator. 
He will be greatly missed here. All farm 
produce very dull and no sale for anything. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








| RS—I am selling Prime 
moth) Clover Seed for $6.00 per oe ~ - 
seed. Sent amywhere east of the 

come with the order. Address WILL 7 M THOM. \s BU € HANAN, 
Seed Dealer, Wilmington, Del. 








Red (either medium or mam- 
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at a for ‘Hatehing from hig oh grade R. C. White, R. C. Brown, 
. Brown Leghorns and Bi . < Minore a reatest layers on 








earth: & ipment guaranteed, | 8 31.00: 265 81.50. Send for 
Circular " free. OTTAQU ECHE E ‘Pou LTRY YARDS, North 
Hartland, Vermont 

V YRTLETREE Fruit Farm. Send fo r priee lis t. Fifteen 
4 first-class Grapevine sorted. #1. Five t-class Early 
Richie ond Cherry Trees, EM MET Vv. ‘RHOADS, Mgr., 
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of seeds absolutely free 
Write for our offer. 


to_one pereon in 


“¥ 4 TF worth 
ODESSA SEED 


s A town. 
y )., aco N. 


YRUIT and Ornamental 





Shrubs. Roses, Grapevines, ete. 
ROCHESTER NURSERY CO., 


Trees, 


Apples, 0c. Catalog free. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














AMUNG THE FARMERS 





Eggs more plenty and prices dropped to 18c 
per doz. 

Bozrah, Feb 17—The winter has been very 
favorable for bringing stock through. But for 
the large crop of corn fodder of last fall and 
the unusually low price of meal and feeds, the 
stock of a good many of our farmers would 
come outin poor condition in the spring. 
There have been numerous light snows this 
winter, but very poor sledding so that most of 


the logs are in the woods yet. Not as much 
wood being cut as usual. S. G. Avery has 
sold his saw, grist and shingle mill to Mr 


Miner of Voluntown who takes possession in 
March; the property has been practically idle 
for two years, butit is now hoped that the 
hum of the wheels will be music in the ears 
of our townspeople for a long time to come. 


OHIO. 





Lewisburg, Feb 19—The weather for the past 
few days has been cold, and at this writing 
is about 4 degrees above zero and getting cold- 
er all the time. Wind blowing a fearful rate 
and snow flying makes it almost impossible 
to be out of doo1s. The wheat plant has suf- 
fered considerable for the past few weeks, but 
has a slight covering of snow at thistime. I 

(To page 235.) 
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The New York Legislature. 





In the assembly last week a bill was introduced 
by Mr Norton providing for the inspection of 
plank roads and toll gates by the commissioners 
of highways and in default of compliance with 
this order to make necessary repairs he shall 
have power to order the appearance of the owners 
before the county court, to show cause why such 
order should not be complied with; by Mr Spring- 
er, compelling owners or occupants of land to 
remove obstructions to the free flow of water on 
highways; by Mr Eldridge, two bills received 
from the comptroller, regarding canal appropria- 
tions. The amounts provided for the ordinary 
repairs for the next fiscal year had been increased 
from $670,000 to $700,000. One bill provides for a 
tax of 26-100 of a mill per dollar of valuation 
for the fiscal year ending Oct 1, 1896,and appropri- 
ates from the proceeds thereof $925,000 for superin- 
tendence and repairs; the sec ond bill appropriates 
$30,000 from the sinking fund for payment of inter- 
est on the debt for the improvement of the canals, 
due July 1, 1896; also $60,000 for payment of inter- 
est which becomes due Oct 1, 1896. In the senate 
a bill was introduced by Senator Page, amending 
the state racing 1aw, providing that running races 
shall not be continued for more than five days on 
any track without the consent of the commission, 
and allowing the charging of increased entrance 
fees for admission to any special portion of the 
grounds and providing that unless pool-selling or 


bookmaking is permitted, the acceptance of such 
increased fee shall not be construed as accepting 
compensation for allowing bookmaking or pool- 


bet or wager. 


selling, nor as the sharing in any 
Bills passed were, Mr Leonard’s, exempting vet- 
erinary surgeons from jury duty; Mr Kern’s, 


authorizing villages to issue bonds for improve- 
ments; Mr Goodsell’s, authorizing town boards to 
contract wiih villages for water supplies; Mr 
Sear’s, placing in the hands of the fish, game and 
forest commission the power to prosecute trespass- 
ers upon state lands; Mr Kelsey’s, amending the 
game law by providing what fish’ may be caught 
through the ice. 

The coal trust or combine, which has attracted 
so much attention during the past week, came up 
for consideration in the legislature, the result of 
a concurrent resolution introduced by Assembly- 
man Robbins. In conformity therewith Attorney- 
General Hancock submitted two bills’ for 
enactment. One amends the executive law anc 
authorizes the attorney general to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses before him and compelling 
such persons as are summoned to disclose the facts 
of any unlawful combination. The other is de- 
signed to enlarge the scope of Chapter 716 of the 
laws oi 1893, known as the anti-trust law, and to 
make the carrying out of a contract entered into 
without the jurisdiction of the state, if carried 
on within this state, unlawful. The _ subject, 
when brought up in both houses, was provocative 
of lengthy discussion and the matter was finally 
referred to the judiciary committee. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORE. 
Floyd (Oneida) grange, No 665, has made ex- 
tensive repairs on its hall. It is raised 12 ft and 
the length and breadth are also extended a few 











feet. The first meeting in the new hall 
held Feb 22. Atthe next meeting after, 
Brewer of Knoxboro, the county deputy, is ex. 
pected to be present with an address. Mar 
grangers were present at the last meeting to de. 
bate with home members, the subject being, The 
present agricultural depression and its causes, 

The granges of Fulton, Montgomery and Sara- 
toga Cos through their executive committees haye 
bought large quantities of grass seeds from Bing- 
hampton. 


was 
A. J. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Warren grange, No 110, met Feb ll, with a fair 
attendance. Much interest was manifested in the 
purchase of plow and spring implements, seeds, 

ete, and in the preparation for the Pomona 
grange. The general topic for February was given 
out, Salaries and fees; is there just cause foi a re. 
duction in the salaries and fees:of public officials? 
What means can best be used to secure a just 
and fair reduction of official salaries and fees? 
The question was well discussed and produced 
an. interesting and instructing argument. Sister 
Baylor read an article from AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST, entitled Family financiering. 

Warren Co Pomona grange, No 10, met at Wash- 
ington grange hall, Feb 15, with an attendance of 
60, each of the six granges being represented. W, 
M. Simanton, the lecturer, gave out the topic for 


discussion, What is the most profitable work on 
the farm for financial gain, or how should farm- 
ers manage their farms to make a living? Ervin 
Miller, the only appointed one present, gave an in- 
teresting discourse of which the main points 
where dairying, grass and hay, truck and fruit 
growing. He recommended diversified rather 


than special farming. During the noon recess, all 
partook of a dinner served by the sisters of Wash- 
ington grange. In the afternoon occurred reports 
and election of officers with this result: M, N. 
Warne of Broadway; O, David Donnelly of Spring 
town; L, William M. Simanton; C, Isaac Wolver- 
ton of Asbury; S, Jeremiah Bowers of Roxburg; 
AS, Daniel Fitts of Washington; T, Alvin Melick 
of Springtown ; 8,Chester T. Heitsman of Broadway; 
G K, Joseph Bridleman of Washington; Pomona, 
Mrs A. S. Hixon; Flora, Mrs €. T. Heitsman; 
Ceres, Mrs N. Warne; LAS, Mrs J. T. Oberly. The 
officers were installed and each gave a short ad- 
dress. One candidate was given the fifth degree. 





proved by the statements of lead- 

Sales ing druggists everywhere, show 

that the —- have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 


proved by the voluntary state- 
Cures ments of thousands of men and 
women, show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla ac- 
tually does possess 
over disease by purifying, en- 
Power riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which not only health but life 
itself depends. The great 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
Success curing others warrants you 


in believing that a faithful use of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you if you suffer from 
any trouble caused by impure blood. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I.Hood & Co., Loweil, Mass. 





Hood’s Pills 22. 37%095°"° 











easy to oper- 








N ARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat- 
alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 





When writing to advertisers be care. 4 mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE A 
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RELIABLES 
PLANTS and BULBS 


Are every where known as The BEST. Why risk poor ones when the best cost no more. Send postage 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896 —richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


crit, HENRY A. DREER, 
TMM MMMM 
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everything New and Old, of Meri 
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have examined the plant and find the late 
sown nearly all lying on top the ground (and 
the crop Was neé irly all sown late). Clover 
seems to be in the same condition, standing 
as it were on the ends, ready to die if dry 
weather comes. The farmers’ institute held 
recently in the grange hall in Lewisburg was 
a grand success. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bulletin No 115 of the experiment station 
describes expe riments in irrigating by means 
of a hose from aqueduct we iter, which costs 
$1 per hundred cubic ft. Even at this price, 
irrigation of peas, beans and celery paid, al- 
though it was not tried until September. 


The Taxation Fight is now onin full force 
before the legislature. Last week the railroad 
attorneys mi: ude a strong argument against the 
propose 11 equal tax bill. They claim that the 
railroads of Ne w Jersey don’t earn 2 per cent 
on their cost: that they were paying the run- 
ning expenses of the state and that they were 
harshly treate din every way. Representatives 


from Jersey City said it would be better for 


that place if the railroads did not run into it 
at all. The farmers were not present at this 
hearing, but the state grange is thoroughly 
opposed to granting the exemption desired 
by the railroads. 
Burlington Co, Feb 


more high winds this month than has been 
known for years and some severe rains. No 


—There have been 


snow to speak of. We saw plows going last 
week but are quiet since the cold rain. Pota- 
toes 25, corn S5e, hay $16.50 per ton. 
Mvron Pease, general agent for AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST, is in Camden Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfield, Feb 17—Have been having the 


first sleighing of the season. Farmers are 
hauling up fire wood and rushing in saw logs 
to the Milford sawmill. The ice in the Del- 


aware went out in a freshet last week. There 
will probably be a hard fight next election 
day between the two parties in this township. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Feb 20—A. C. 
Sisson died at his home in Laplume, Lacka- 
wanna Co, Feb 10, aged 69 years. Mr Sisson 
had been a leader for m: ny ‘ars in the ad- 
vocacy of advanced meth¢ xg in agriculture. 
He had been under appointment of the Penn- 
sylvania state board of agriculture for a num- 
ber of years as conductor and lecturer of 
farmers’ institutes for eastern Pennsylvania. 


He had attended quite a number of institutes 
during the fall and first of the winter and had 
made engagements for several others. About 
four weeks before his death he fell and frac- 


tured his knee; he had been contined to his 
house about two weeks when he was attacked 
with pneumonia in nota very severe form, 
but it terminated in heart failure.——Mr John 
L. Stone of Waverly, Pa, has been appointed 
successor to the late Mr Sisson and has al- 
ready commenced to carry out the plans that 
he had laid out. Mr Stone is a younger man, 
progressive and thoroughly identified with 
the interests of the farmer and will make a 
worthy successor to Mr Sisson.——S. C. Math- 
ewson, another veteran farmer of Factoryville, 
died at his home Feb 13 in his 9th year. He 
rather belonged to the old school of farming. 
He accumulated quite a large property in his 
younger days which is largely invested in 
farms. 


MARYLAND. 


The Dairy Buildings at the experiment sta- 
tion at College Park have been completed. 
The creame ry is to be furnished with the 
latest and most approved dairying outfit. 
The cow stable is to be fitted up with all the 
modern improvements. The soil in that lo- 
cality is infested with the wild onion. If the 
best method of obviating its effects or eradi- 
Cating it from the pastures could be made 
known it would be of great service to the 
dairymen in the Maryland and Virginia tide 
Water districts. 

Burkittsville, Feb 22—The weather has been 
very changeable since New Year’s and —_ 
freezins g and thawing has thrown the whe: 
out and it has been cut severely by the winds, 
Owing tothe prolonged drouth the whe: 
got a late start, branching but little and ha us 
light roots. The general appearance of wheat 
throughout the county shows prospects for a 
very light crop. Some farmersthaul the ma- 
hure in the fields instead of le ‘tting it remain 
In the yards and leach aw ay by the rains 
Beef cattle go slow at 3) to 57c. Stockers have 

en as high priced as fat cattle, so farmers 
Will only make ends meet. 
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EVERGREENS and ornamental 
trees, an 
grown. 250 choice evergreens, 10 varie- 
ties. $2; 400 ornamental trees.6 varieties 
5 6 other $5 and $I0 bergains. 100 
cotch Pine, 2 &. phigh, $8; 1.000 10 to 
12 inches, $10. ll other varieties & 
sizes cheap. <.... Agents Ly ay 
 Lilustrated catalogue § ved es, 
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2 The easiest roses tu succeed 

- with are the celebrated 

; D. & C. roses. To make 
success with roses and other 
oo doubly sure send for 
the ‘‘NewGuide to Rose Culture,” 
27th edition, 1896, now ready, 
Treats of the growing of all flow- 
ers of worth. This splendidly illus- 


~~ 4 110-page book & sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
‘ free on request. “The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Is as good for one hen as 
it is for a hundred. The 
large poultry keepers feed 
it because they know it is 
good material to make eggs 
with,— makes strength too, 
both for hens and chicks. 





SEREGOSEHE SESH 


















It makes hens lay; 
t makes chickens grow. 
Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $r. 
Four times as much for $2. 25. 
Our little book, ‘“‘ The Egg,’’ free. 


| The BOWKER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, 
Boston. 


get them, plant 
them. They are the 
standard seeds every- 
where; sown by the 
largest planters i in the world. 
Whether you plant 50 square feet 
of ground or 50 acres, you should 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for 96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ARK K TREES sites sui ci 
makers — = 
a DX SEEDS. seeps SEEDS 


STARN TRADE MARK Mo., Rockport, ils. 


E E 
EVERGREENS, 050 GE seeps ror UC, id 
































Largeststockin Amer To anyone sending us 10 cents in ‘ 
ica, including ane < currency, + ee — 
‘REE, by mail, one packet each o 
Colorado Blue Spruce the three very popular FLOWERS 
and Douglas Spruce illustrated in our colored plate, and 
of Colorado. alsoone packet each of the NEW 
Also Ornamental, IMPERIAL TOMATO, the finest 


Shade and Forest Trees, variety yet introduced, and the 
Tree Seeds, Etc. NEW PINK PLUME CELERY, 
BR. DOUGLAS &80NS, also illustrated in our GARDEN 

Waukegan, IL AND FARM ANNUAL for 1896. 
A copy wll be sent free to every 








" address. 
A CHANCE T0 MAKE MONEY Ex rpenses py CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Rolexperienee nected: I ise mi pee 7 saies lh wanrec 





“Foster & CO. NURSERYMEN, SEEDS SEEDS SFEDS 


Geneva, N. W. 











S ARMAN NO. 1,CARMAN No. 3, Early Harvest, Great 
atv de, and fifty more of the new and best varieties. R. N. N. 
No. 2 and other Standard sorts, $1.00 per bbl. Pure choice stock 


direct froin the grower at Hard Times Prices. ( atalog free; mention this paper. 
M. F. WEBSTER & CO., Victor, N. Y. 














$4 9 O for Bots Cts, BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWERS. 
Rare Seeds at Less than Quarter their Value, 


A special and unequaled offer for trial to gain new customers 
by a wall- known Philadelphia firm of Seed-Growers. The most beautiful novelties 
that have been grown at our famous FORDHOOK FARM. 


s s contains one packet each of the new Amarane 

urp ee & 0 ec ion thus, Celeus-Leaved, with large leaves of 

brilliant colors; Asters, Fordhook Favore 

ites, rpe ing only the finest varieties; Balsam, Burpee’s Defiance, fiowers as large and double asa 

“Camellia; New Helianthus, Double Multifiora,—no one would believe a sunjiower could be so beau- 

tiful; Mignone tte, Giant Gabrielle, large, fragrant flower-he ads; Nasturtiums, Fordhook Finest 

Tall Mixed, inclading beautiful new iybrias of lame Gunter; Three New Pansies, Kaiser Freder- 

ick, Meteor, and Peacock: Three New Largest-Flowering Petunias, Burpee’s Defiance, Giant Em- 
peror, and Giants of C alifornis 2 in unequalled mixture; Phlox Hortensiflora, like the Hydrangea in its : 

large, beautiful clusters of flowers, and Ricinus Zanzibarensis, with magnificent leaves four feet across. 

8The ten packets named above purchased from us or any other seedsmen, would amount to $1.20 

at regular cash prices ; we will, however, send all ten varieties, with full directions for culture printed on 

each packet—The Complete COLLEC TION for only 25 CENTS, or five complete collections for 

$1.00. We hope to make thousands of new customers, and guarantee perfect satisfaction to all, 


To every one who asks for : 
it oo every cnewho Snes BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for f 896 
a handsome book of 184 pages, well known as ** The leading American Seed Catalogue.’ 
WRITE TO-DAY as this advertisement may not appear again and such rare flowers were 


never before offered fOr 60 ttle money. W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$250. 00 FOR TOMATOES whe is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 

® sa will ripen in the cold North where 

others will not. Itisa beauty, very smoot h, ‘and so early that it more than pleases 

every one. The Seed need not be planted until April or May, and will give an 
abundance < Wipe fruit. Be sure to try it. 

CABBAGE —Very early. Sure to be all head. 
SUREH i oO ABBAG E 8 sure to head, of large size, ex- 
cellent qual igie heads have weighed 60lbs. 


¥ ar 

J APANESE CLIMBING c ut © UMBEK—A wonderful va- 

riety from Japan, and wall elit a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
= 3 port 5 to8 a Fruits early “and continual! y; long, tender, excel- 

lent for pickling. Pleases all and a wonderful curiosit ; 

GOLDEN TOM THU MB POP. CORN— \ > fect little wonder, produces several 
golden ears to each stalk, excellent for poppir 

EARLY FORTU NE POTATO is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and _yiel lded over 3 times as many. 
We want it tested in every garden in U. S. this year and offer a Handsome Prize for largest 
yield in each State from one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 

cASESIAL OFFER---We will send a packeteach of Early Tomato, All Head Early and Surehead 

Japanese Climbing Cucumber, 1 ear Tom Th umd Pop Corn,and 1 whole Early aoe 

Potate (packed from frost) with a Garden Annual (nothing published like it) for only 25¢ 

‘Op Every person sending M. O. or silver for above Collec tion, and names of three Irfends. 7 ° 
buy Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceess With the Garden,” a monthly magazine,one year free, and 50c. 


WEEKS F 
@rtificate for seeds. Order atonce. Address FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 8%, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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TRADE QUIET BUT CONFIDENT. 


TuEsDAY EvenineG, Feb 25, 1896. 

The full maintenance of public confidence is 
the most important and encouraging feature 
of the business situation this week. The 
treasury gold reserve is full, though of course 
subject to attacks, and the new bonds are 
firmly held. Europe is buying our gilt edge 
securities more freely, and bank clearances 
last week were gratifyingly large, nearly a 
third above the corresponding week in °95, 
yet a little below the normal of prosperous 
years. These facts compensate in a measure 
for the record of general quietude in manu- 
facturing and mercantile circles. 

In produce prices show only a narrow diver- 
gence, as a rule, from those of a week 
Farm markets display moderate life without 
particular activity. Wheat (and flour) exports 
last week, reported by Bradstreet’s at 3,149,- 
000 bu, were a little above a recent average, 
and the outward movement of corn, chiefly 
from southern ports, is encouragingly large. 
It is the quiet season of the year in fruits, 
apples meeting fair sale. The frost line was 
dangerously near the southern belt at the 
close of last week, and the fruit outlook is 
uncertain. Dairy products are quiet, wool 
dull, cotton unsettled, and live stock in usual 
favor. Revised prices holding good to-night 
follow: 


ago. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 63'¢¢e 2834¢ 2c *83 80 "S87 35 
New York, 7234 36% 25% *4 50 "775 
Boston, = 38 2646 206 *8 
popes. 7 2834 * My 185 442% 
Ss ouls, =e o ig — _ 
Minneapolis, 5934 - — _ - 
San Francisco, *1.274¢ ‘*92%% *823¢ *7 00 - 
London, 79% 4044 = — - 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO POR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 655¢¢ 305¢¢ 213g¢ 
July, 6556 3156 2146 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA 

This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 65,011,000 65,926,000 79,478,000 
Corn, 11,516,000 11,960,000 12,960,000 
Oats, 6,918,000 6,956,000 6,791,000 


At Chicago, wheat holds within a comparative- 
ly narrow range. The friends of higher prices 
have been a little disappointed at the action of 
the market, yet the elements of strength noted 
in our columns recently are as much in evidence 
this week as ever. In fact, Monday gained ic 
over last week’s close,cables again higher, foreign- 
ers buying and public stocks showing a decrease of 
nearly 1,000,000 bu. The shortage in the winter 
wheat sections is unquestioned, and a feature of 
the week the sale of round lots to go to Toledo, a 
winter wheat market of the first magnitude. Mill- 
ers are sending orders here for red winter, but 
holders are so firm it is often impossible to com- 
plete transactions. Receipts of spring in north- 
west continue liberal, yet occasionally show signs 
of falling off, and testimony from that part of the 
country hints at rapid whittling of country re- 
serves. Foreign markets have been rather color- 
less, yet not weak, and exports of,wheat and flour 
from both Atlantic and Pacific coasts continue 
encouraging. Whatever of weakness has pervad- 
ed the market recently is due largely to lack of 
outside support, operators evidently waiting for 
more conclusive news. The situation in the win- 
ter wheat fields is still problematical, the season 
is at hand for crop scares, and now come advices 
to the effect that plowing in the northwest may 
be delayed owing to severe weather. May deliv- 
ery worked down to &4jc P bu last week, recover- 
ed in part, and the market so far this week is un- 
settled with considerable interest manifested. No 
2 red winter in store has sold 24c over May price, 
No 3 spring by sample is quotable at 61@6ic ac- 
cording to condition. 

That corn is quiet is shown in the fact that 
prices covered 4 range of only jc all of last week, 
and operators at the opening of this week seem 
to be waiting for an incentive, although prices are 
a shade better. The clear cold weather, togeth- 
er with a good movement of corn which grades 
well, gives the bears leverage. At the low price, 
however, there is a good cash demand on both 
home and export account, and a good many car- 
goes are being taken for shipment as soon as 
navigation opens. Lake freights have been re- 
duced to 2c bu, Chicago to Buffalo, this includ- 
ing storage until cargo can be moved. May holds 


around 30c P bu, with July about 1c premium and 
No 2in store 28@28}c. 
3 yellow 27@28c. 

Oats prices are so low that bearish operators 
are not disposed to press sales and the market 
No- 


No 3 by sample 26}3@27c, No 


holds substantially steady from day to day. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


body seems to have any fears regarding the crop 
of °96 (which will not be planted for weeks to 
come) as there are transactions for Sept delivery 
around 21e, or substantially the same as May and 


July deliveries of old oats. No 2in store 19% @20c, 
No 3 mixed by sample 18@204c. 

Grass seeds have ruled easier, weather condi- 
tions unfavorabie and shipping demand tame. 
March prime timothy declined from $3 92} p ctl 
to 3 80, prime to fancy lots by sample would bring 
that, with poor seed down to 3@3 50. Clover 
quiet on the basis of 735 Pp ctl for prime, with 
choice at a premium. 

At Toledo, wheat continues quiet 
Millers report a rather indifferent demand, yet 
there is an inquiry for old winter. Market lacks 
special incentive, with the statistical position not 
essentially changed. No 2 cash salable around 73 
a@74e, with May about 4c premium, July close to 
70e. Corn about steady around 28}¢ with May 30}e. 
Demand for cloverseed checked by reason of cold 
weather but some inquiry early this week. Prime 
grade quotable around $4 50 p bu for either im- 
mediate or March delivery. 

Early Seeding in Europe. 
LONDON, England, Feb 14. 

Wheat has shown a slight retrograde disposi- 
tion this week. There is, however, the gratifica- 
tion of knowing that wheat is higher in pricejthan 
it has been, with but few exceptions, for two 
years, which gives satisfaction to English as well 
as foreign growers. California wheat on ocean 
passage now sells at 83jc P bu, and 4c more for 
prompt delivery. Some La Plata wheat was offer- 
ed at 7é6ec. The top figure for British grown wheat 
is at present 93c. Trade in corn is slow and dull, 
at 453¢ p bu for delivery this month, and $c less 
for March. American clipped oats 39fc¢ P bu, bu 
little business doing. Flour trade is lifeless. On 
the continent markets are not quite so uniformly 
steady. At Berlin, American wheat has fallen 
about je, and other grain showed similar charac- 
teristics. Paris, however, has hardened, and 
wheat is lc P bu more, with flour up lic P sack. 
Paris wheat prices are 99}c, Antwerp 85}c, Berlin 
$1 024, Pesth 75c, Amsterdam 73}c. 

No change of importance with regard to 
er and crops can be recorded to-day, as unusual 
mildness has been the characteristic of the for- 
mer and rapid growth of the latter. Scarcely any 
frost, and also a deficiency in the rainfall. Noth- 
ing has stood in the way of outdoor work, and 
farmers are generally as forward as_ possible. 
Spring seeds are being got in, with the expecta- 
tion that the season will be an early one,and that 
severe weather may be altogether escaped. It is 
too early to predict, however. Not infrequently 
the spring months themselves do irremediable 
injury to growing crops, orchard and gardens. 
On the European continent a similar prevalence 
of mild weather and forwardness of work pre- 
vails, the uniformity being remarkable. This time 
last year Europe was in the midst of the rigors of 
a dreadful winter. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


and narrow. 


weath- 





Cattie Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 ibs, #4 60 #4 2: 83 75 
New York, 465 480 425 
Buffalo, 450 450 400 
Kansas City, 440 395 3 50 
Pittsburg, 450 460 3 80 


At Chicago, cattle are selling at nearly recent 
prices, yet the market lacks animation and is not 
wholly satisfactory. Receipts last week were 
liberal considering the character of the demand, 
this week opening 10c higher under smaller offer- 
ings. There is a fairly good inquiry for best finish- 
ed beeves on export account, yet ordinary heavy 
cattle do not sell as well relatively as desirable 
medium weights. The latter class are the general 
favorites, and are holding substantially steady, 
while heavy droves in most instances are a little 
lower than a week ago. Offerings of fed Texans 
are not burdensome and same are selling relative- 
ly well. Common native cows are slow and weak, 
while good to choice butcher;stock, including heif- 
ers and long yearlings, are in good demand at 
firm prices. Quotations are revised as follows: 

Ch to ex ship’ng steers, , 0G 60 Feeders, 3 25@8 85 


Good to ch do, 435 Cows, 200 365 
Fair to good do, 340 400 Heifers, 275 400 
Com to med do, 310 335 Bulls, 200 338 
Butchers’ steers, 320 360 Texas steers, fed, 300 400 
Stockers, 270 320 Veal calves, 38H 625 


The hog supply is sufficiently marked in both 
numbers and quality to prevent improvement in 
market, so long as the provision trade is as quiet 
as now. There is a good shipping demand on east- 
ern account, but local packers are indifferent, 
and prices last week sagged 5@10c, prime light 
showing the smallest loss, while the opening of 
this week shows further easiness. Good to 
choice medium and light mixed $4 05@4 20 with 
fancy light 4 20@425. Ordinary heavy packing 
hogs 3 90@4 10, and rough lots and skips and culls 
3@3 5. 

In sheep, considerable activity prevails, and 
there is little room for finding fault so far as de- 
mand is coneerned. Prices remain low, but there 


is a good outlet for nearly everything except 
Well-finished medium 


ordinary heavy sheep. 

















weights, 85@95 tbs, selling relatively best, and ex. 
port demand for heavy droves irregular, requir. 
ing finest quality. Good to extra wethers g3 95 
3 75, yearlings 3 75@4 10, common to fair sheep 2 59 
@3, ordinary to best lambs 3 50@4 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in rather indifferent de. 
mand except at slight price concessions. Monday 
of this week receipts were 71 cars, against 60 a 
week ago, and many sales showed a decline of 49 


alice. Prices are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 35@4 50 Com to good fat cow s, 200 3 
Good, 1200 to 130) ibs, 400° 415 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs. 300. 495 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 340 385 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 275 530 Fresh cows and spring- 

Rough, half-fat, 275 360 ers, 15.00 40.00 
Com to good fat oxen, 20 390 Veal calves, 600 70 

> 


Com to good fat bulls, 2 25@5 40 

Hogs are selling fairly well at Pittsburg, cur. 
rent arrivals being only moderate and demand 
good. Receipts Monday of this week only 17 
double decks, against 30 a week ago, and nearly 
all classes of buyers operating. Prime medium 
weights substantially steady at $4 55@4 60, com- 
mon to best yorkers 4 40@4 55, ordinary to good 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” is recog. 
nized by the medical profession as the 
scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. — It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify you when to stop. “Baco. 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
Others fail, and is sold with a written 
guarantee to cure any case, no matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 








One box #1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 82.50, 
at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG, 
Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 





MICHIGAN NEW MUCK LAND. 
SEED POTATOES! Always the Best. 

100 choice varieties $1.50 a barrel. Early Michigan best 
extra early potato. Michigan Wonder oat, the 96 novel 
ty. Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest 
prices. My 40-page catalog and new book, “ Potato Cul 
ture in a Nutshell,” free. Address HARRY N. HAM- 
MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid 


to any station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 feet: 
for $25. Other sizes in proportion. List of varieties or 
samples sent on request. 

R JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








Crop Pedigree Seed Potatoes. They makefearlier, 
9 larger potatoes than Northern Seed everywhere. 
old Plants. 


and new varieties Strawberry 
Send 


Best Raspberry, Blackberry, Asparagus Roots, etc. 
for free catalog. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 


TREES GROW WHILE You 
and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—10 greenhouses—best stock. 


Flower City Nursery Co., 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
g@s Remember we pay the freight. 


The Gault Raspberry 


Fruit large, handsome and de- 
licious; wonderfully prolific; 
vines hardy; very distinct; 
a ned ogg bearer; the most 
valuable blackcap yet intro 
duced. For genuine plants 
send to the originator. Illus- 
trated circulars free. 

‘ Ww. C. GAULT, 

Box 14, Ruggles, Ashland Co.. Ohio. 














25 Grape Roots, 5 kinds, $1.00 
25 Currant “ 5 kinds, 1.00 
12 Apple Trees, 4 kinds, 100 
Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 
4ay- W rite to us for prices. 


NORWALK NURSERY CO., 
NORWALK, OHIO. 





SEED THE KELLY CO., 
Produce and Seed Merchants. 
50-152 Sheritf St., Cleveland, O. 
Grass Seed, Garden and Field Corn, Pe 
Millets, etc., at lowest market prices. Sen 


AND 
PRODUCE for Seed catalog, also Produce Shippers 


guide. Reference: Park Natl. Banjkand Mercantile agencies 











heavy droves 4 30@4 45, pigs 4 30@4 50, rough lots 
32@4. Rather too many sheep are coming for- 
ward, the 35 double deck loads at the opening of 
this week showing an increase and proving ex- 
cessive. The market opens rather slow and 
heavy without general quotable decline. Prime 
wethers, 95@110 Ibs, 3 65@3 80, good do, 85@90 tbs, 


3 40@3 50, fey export wethers usual premium, 


mixed droves 2 75@3 25, poor to common light 
weight sheep 2@2 50, culls 1@1 50, good to choice 
Jambs 4 25a@4 85. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts little smaller and 


enough inquiry to enable salesmen to make a fair 
clearance. Sale arrivals yesterday were only 80 
ears compared with 125 Monday of a week ago. 
Prices substantially steady and transactions on the 
basis of $3 75@4 50 for fairly good to extra farm- 
fed beeves. Something fancy might command a 
small premium, but transactions in the main at 
425 and under. Hog supply smaller Monday of 
this week with 75 cars on sale, and while a fair 
demand market a shade easier than at the close 
of last week. Good to choice medium weights 

4 40@4 50, pigs and light yorkers 4 423 @4 47}, good to 
heavy 4 30@4 374, rough lots: Under 





prime 25@3 75. 

reduced offerings Monday, receipts being limited 
to 110 cars, desirable sheep and lambs fairly 
steady. Fair to choice wethers, 85@100 ths, 3 60@4, 
fancy heavy export 3 90@4 25, common to good 
mixed droves 2 75@3 50, rough lots 2@2 50, lambs 


easy at 4@4 65. 


At New York, cattle quiet with a fair export 
movement and usual butcher trade. Prices are 
on the basis of $4@4 60 for good to choice native 


beeves, with ordinary 
good butcher stuff 3 25@4 25, 
1 50@2 75, veal calves 


and light weights 3 25@3 75, 
poor to choice cows 
for ordinary to good, 
heavy-fea calves 3 25@4. Country dressed calves 
7J@l0ic P th. Hogs steady at 4 50@4 80, with coun- 
try dressed 5@7. Sheep quiet with a lessened de- 
maad for fresh meat. Prices generally steady for 
those having quality. Ordinary to choice 3@4 25, 
poor to choice lambs 4@5. 

At Boston, poor to fair milch cows $20@38 ea, 
extra to fey 40@60. Two-year-old steers 12a@22 ea, 
three-year-olds 20@32. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRIOKS AT oruns 


MARKETS AND COUNTRY 
NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 19 


6@x8 


CITIES, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTES. 


@2c Pp dz, cold storage 14@15c, chickens l0@1ile P 
fb 1 w, 11@12ec d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 14@15c d w, 
ducks 11@12c lw, 12@18e d w, geese 9@10e 1 
w, 10@llec d w, beef steers 54@64c, veal calves 
jha@6ke, hogs 4@44c, mutton 5@6c, milch cows 
$38@42 ea. Potatoes very dull at 50@65c Pp bbl, 
onions 1 25@1 50, turnips 50@60c, cabbages 2 50@3 
P 100, celery 1@110 P dz behs, pea beans 1 50@ 
160 p bu, Balwdin apples 2@2 75 P bbl, Spitzen- 
burg 3 50@4. Corn 3s8a40e P bu, oats 27@29e 
wheat 60@63c, bran 13@14 P ton, cottonseed meal 
18@18 50, middlings 16 50@17 50, loose timothy hay 


15416, clover 14@15, oat straw 8@9g, rye 13@14 50. 

At Syracuse, 5} @7c P th, veal 8c, 
hogs 5 mutton 5@7c, lamb 8@10c, fine washed 
wool 10@12c P tb, medium 1l5@l1ic, chickens 10c P 
ib 1 w, nets d w, turkeys 17@18c d w, ducks 18¢ 
dw, fresh eggs lic P dz. Potatoes 15@20c P bu, 
onions 20@25e, pea beans $1@110, marrow 1 15@ 
125, beets 25@ 30e, carrots parsnips 40@50c, 
celery 25@30ce Pp dz. cucumbers 25@30c ea, mush- 
rooms 60c P th, Hubbard squash 75c@1 P 100 ths, 
cabbages 2 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 16c P dz, potatoes 20@25¢ P bu, beans 
$1 25@1 50, pork 4@4 50 P 100 Ibs, beef 6@8c, veal 
6c 1 w, lard 7@8c, chickens 7@8c, shorts 13 Pp ton, 


dressed beef 


aoe, 


25@30c, 


@3. 


middlings 13, corn 35e, oats 25c.—At Canajoharie, 
Montgomery Co, No 1 hay 15@16, fresh milch 


cows 30@35, eggs 14@16c, hops 5@8c.—At Bethany, 
Genesee Co, hay 12@15, beas 90c@1 10, potatoes 11 
@i2c, oats 22c, wheat 67c, eggs 14c, pork 5ic.—At 
Portville, Cattaraugus Co, potatoes 10@15c, corn 
meal 14@15.—At Perth, Fulton Co,*hay 16, straw 10, 
oats 30c, potatoes 20c.—At New Be rlin, Chenango 
Co, fresh cows 35@40, hay 16@18, beef 5@6, horses 
50@100. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, hay mar- 


ket steady. Ch baled timothy $16@1650 p ton, 
mixed clover 12@13, prairie 8@9 50, rye straw 10@ 
10 25, bran 13@13 50. Fresh eggs lsc ® dz, fowls 


10@lic P th 1 w, chickens 10@11c 1 w, 12@13c a w, 
ducks 12c 1 w, 11@15e d w, turkeys M@16éc d w. 
Apples 2 25@3 P bbl, Early Rose potatoes 23@25¢e Pp 
bu, Stars 22@25¢e, onions 1@1 25 P bbl, cabbage 3@ 
350 P 100, turnips 35@40c P bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter market 
slightly improved. Fey cmy 2ic P tb, ch 18@19¢, 
dairy prints 12@13c, full cream cheese 103@1l1c, 
flats 114@113c, fresh eggs 124@13c P dz, chickens 8 
@% Pp ibl w, 9@1lc dw, roosters 25c ea lw, 
ducks 12@13c P ib 1 w, 13@l4e d w, geese 60@80c ea 
lw. Prime white potatees 23@28e YP bu, Early 
Rose 30@35¢, yellow onions 40@45c, red 30@35c, tur- 
Rips 20@25c, domestic cabbage $4 50@7 P 100, ap- 
Ples 2@3 p bbl. Ch timothy hay 15@16 P ton, mix- 
ed clover 13 @13 50, clover 11 50@12, rye straw 12 50 
@13 50, bran 13@14, middlings 11 50@13. 

OHIO—At Toledo, baled timothy hay $13@14 P 
ton, loose 15@16, bran 15@16. middlings 14@15, straw 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Experience 


has proven conclusively that 
better grapes and peaches, 
and more of them, are produced 
when Potash is liberally ap- 
plied. To insure a full crop of 
choicest quality use a fertilizer 
containing not less than 10% 


Actual Potash. 


Orchards and vineyards treat- 
ed with Potash are compara- 
tively free from insects and 
plant disease. 

Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom- 
ing special fertilizers, but are practical works, containe 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 


are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
02 Nassau St., New York. 





PURE —=_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL 60., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 











cantener FERTILIZERS 


Ana save many dollars a ton. 


RECT 


High Grade Scientific Plant 
Food. 
Made at largest factories. Shipped to consumers, 


Small lots, for cash, at lowest whole sale 


freight paid. 
Send for pam- 


prices.Closest figures to large buyers. 
phlet, ete. 
EASTERN FARM SU iY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. d. 

















IRRIGATED LANDS IN 


COLORADO. 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch. 

A rare opportunity to acquire attractive and profitable 
Suburban Homes in tracts of from 5 acres upward, 
with perpetual water right and suitable for Market Gar- 
dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poultry Rais- 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two to eight 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pueblo, the 
rowing manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in- 
habitants and five great railways. Profitable home mar- 
ket; absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and all 
social advantages. Write for ‘information to Cc. B. 
SCHMIDT, General Agent The Suburban Land and 
Investment Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Pineland Incubators. 


economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


DON TBUY TBH AN INCUBATOR 


Before sending fo sending for 
our Free Circular, or 
45 in stamps for No. 
é Catalogue and Treatise on Incubation. 


*‘NVINOIBLE HATCHER Oid Hen Brooder 
1100 Egg. Self-regulating. 150 chick size. $5 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 
Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, © yr Crushed Flint, 


Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price Lis 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, PA. 


Simple, durable, 














OUR RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL 


ee 






The wheels carry the 
frame high above the 
round, causing it to 
be the lightest draft 

Harrow in the world. Ratehet tooth holder; 15 to 18 
inches can be worn off the t A qgiges cuperte. 
nity for every dealer in the an rite for 
in time. We also manufacture Circular Saw 
Cultivators, Grain Drills, En et, and ali Cds ° 
Agricultural Implements. Sold by all reliable deal- 
ers. Don’t be deceived. Insist a having our 
goods. Agents wanted. Catalogue 

HENCH & DROMCOLD, ' YORK, PA. 








World’s Fair 
Award. 
We are the only Steel 


<< UN Roofing Co. awarded 

Pitman Medal and Diploma 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
” Steel 


The “HARTMAN” Sie. FENCE 


@ Is intended for Lawns, Parks, Cemeter- 
dies,Churches & Schools. Stronger, hand- 








G4 















bes at = eee: 








=" 


comer and CHEAPER than either wood or iron, 
Does not mar but rather adds beauty to the lawn or 
arden. When set with our Self Anchoring Steel 
osts it’s a thing of beauty. Several heights, seve- 
ral widths of pickets. Write for circulars & prices. 


H RTMAN Fc. ey Ell 
277 Broad sdway, EPC. OB, isle 704, Sity, at V4 
ork. Chicago. 


— ee 
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AUGWHW’S 


BAUCH & SONS COMPANY, 
WORKS : Foot of Morris to Moore Sts., 
Address 20 8. Delaware Ave., PHILA. 


SPECIAL POTATO MANURE 
ANIMAL BONE $25 PHOSPHATE 


GENERAL CROP GROWER 


Bone & Potash Compound 
—High Crade Acid Phosphate— 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, & 
























CANADA: 


personal supervision. 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. 





NLEACHED 
ARDWOOD 


THE BEST NATURAL FERTILIZER KNOWN. 
Delivery made anywhere, in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels. 
Prices to'Sult the Times. 


ASHES 


Gathered, screened and shipped under 
Quali- 


General Eastern Agents for Bone Witte Son pesos and pamphies to 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. Fertilizers MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 














Pear, Cherry, Apple Grapes, Currants, Japan Plums 
German Prun 
from disease. 


ROGERS NURSERY CO., 


All Gu nteed free 
Send for Tlustrated Catalog. 


PEACHES 


Box 30, Moorestown, N. J. Crosby & Champion. 
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Potatoes 25@27e P bu, onions 35@45c, tur- 
hips 20@25c, apples 2 50@3 5) p bbl. Poultry active. 
Chickens 5@6e P th lw, T@8e d w, turkeys 7@8&e 
lw, 9@10¢ d w, ducks Ta@&8&e l w, 9a10e d w, geese 
6s@7T5e ea, fresh eggs ldalse P dz, cold storage 
ll@ize, unwashed wool 9@10e Pp Ib. 

At Cleveland, potatoes quiet and easy. Hebrons 
and Burbanks 18 4@20e P bu, carlots l4alée, white 
onions S0a60e, red and yellow Basse, green 
onions 4a@ilse Pp dz behs, radishes 28 @50c, spinach 
HaT5e P bu, cabbages ST@8 P 100, pea beans 1 lia 
120 P bu, apples 250@3 p bbl. Poultry active. 
Chickens 7i/@s8ke P th 1 w, 84a@9he a w, turkeys 11 
@l2e lw, alse d w, ducks l2@Whe 1 w, balic 
dw, geese 50@75e ea l w, fresh eggs 1 . e l4e p daz, 
cold storage 10@1le. Good to best steers 3 25a@4 p 
100 Ibs, mixed 2 75@3 25, hogs 4 1044 35, 3 
350, hides ie P th. Bran 12 50@13 p ton, mi 
dlings 115)@14, loose hay 14@17, baled 11 50@15, 
oat straw T@7 50, rye 7a@8 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


rhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 19 
axe p th, dairy 18@19¢.—At Syracuse, market 
firm. Good to ch emy 18@20¢, dairy M@l6c.—At 
Buffalo, continued firmness on choice. N Y and 
Pa extra emy 2ic, Elgin 21@2i}c, dairy 18 @18e.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 1lic.—At Bethany, 
Genesee Co, a20c. 

At New York, a stronger tone has prevailed in 
the market and prices are 1}@2e higher than a 
week ago. Receipts of fancy goods have run 
light and a somewhat increased demand is 
shown for medium grades. State dairy is steady 
and best lots firm. Elgin and other western emy 
extras 2lic P tb, state choice 20@2I1c, fall made j4 
aise. Western firsts 18@20c, seconds 15@lic, N Y¥ 
dairy half-tubs extras 18¢, firsts 12@15c, western 
dairy firsts l2@13ec, seconds 10/allic, fresh factory 
tubs le, firsts 10, @1le. 

One satisfactory feature is the outlet on foreign 
acvount, this doing much to help absorb the sur- 
plus. David W. Lewis & Co of 177 Chambers 
street reports N Y exports for the week 11,571 pke 

Pensnylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for fancy 
grades of creamery Western fey cmy le Pp Ib, 
fair to prime l6a@lse, prints 2c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, active and firm for fancy 
in hght supply. Good to ch 
emy 16@19¢ P Ib, Elgin 20a@2le, dairy l0@l5c.—At 
Toledo, active and fairly firm. Good to ch emy 
dairy 19@20c.—At Cincinnati, in moderate 
Fey Elgin emy 2ic, Ohio 15e, dairy 8 @10c, 


T@7 BO. 


sheep 








grades which are 


214@22¢c, 


demand. 


At Boston, strictly choice fresh creamery is 
still in moderate supply and commands full 
prices. Under grades move slowly at steady 
prices. Quotations for round lots are as follows: 
Vt and NH fey ass’t sizes 224@23c p tb, northern 
N ¥ 2e, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 22@23c 


northern firsts 18@20c, eastern 18a@2ic, Western 
firsts 20a@21c, seconds 15@16c, extra Vt dairy 17@ 
18¢, N Y ive, firsts 14@16c, western*dairies 12c. 
Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream e¢ 
dars 10@1llec P th, tlats 10@10}c, pound skims 5@ic, 
imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9%@lle.—At Buffalo, unchanged. N Y full 
cream 11@1ljc, western 10@10}c, part skims 5c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, &@10j}c. 

At New York, a good home demand continues 
and with stocks lighter than for many years at this 
season the market holds firm and steady. Full 
cream York state large tancy 10}c P fb for color- 
ed and white and 103¢ for small do. Good to ch 
small 9}@10}e, light skims small 6}@7c, part skims 
5a@ic, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trading quiet. 
N Y factory, ch small 10}@lic Pp hb,fair to good 9}a 
10ic, ch large i10}@104c, fair to good 9}@10c, part 
skims 6a@8c. 


Ohio—At 








Cleveland, dull and easy. Full 


cream cheddars li@i2c p tb, flats 9%@l0ec, 
skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 11@124c.—At Toledo, 
firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 9@9ic, 





pound skims 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincin- 
nati, in fair demand and steady. Ohio flat 9@ 
9}c, family favorite 9}@10c, twins 10}@lic, Young 


America 104@11c. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples, 

At New York, the few apples arriving move 
well at steady prices. Winesaps $3 50a@450 p bbl, 
saldwins 2 25@3, Spy 225@3 25, Greenings 1 75@ 
275, Ben Davis 225@3 50, northern fey selected 
2 a3 50, Va York Imperial 3@4, com to fair 1@ 
1 75. 





Dried Fruits. 
At New York, unchanged and dull. Fey evap’d 
» tb, ch prime 5@5jc, sun- 
dried sliced 3@5}c,quarters 3@34c,chopped 2c, sun- 
dried peaches peeled 5a7e, cherries 8a@10c, black- 


apple s §hha7Te 54+ aoe, 


berries 4c, evap’d raspberries 184@19¢, sun-dried 
1l74c, huckleberries 6c, Cal apricots 104 @134ec 
2 ] 2 3 


kes. 
At New York, buyers are very particular in 
their purchases and only strictly fresh stock moves 














THE DAIRY MARKETS 


well. Fey nearby newlaid 13$@14e p dz,N Y coun- 
try marks 13}@13he, Pa 13@13ic, western Dic Pp 
dz, southern 12}@138¢, refrigerator $82@2 85 Pp case, 
limed 2 50@3. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet and steady. 
Fey Cape Cod $9 50410 P bbl, prime 8a9, NJ 6a 
7. Fla strawberries 3s0450ec p= qt. Messina 
oranges 250@325 p bx, Valencia42a6 Pp ease, 
Jamaica 3@5 p bx, Sicily lemons 1754350 Pp bx. 

‘“‘The temperature, Feb 17,” writes N. S. Platt 
of New Haven, Ct, ‘‘was 3 degrees lower here than 
on Jan 6, and has reduced considerably the per- 
centage of good peach buds in this vicinity. A let- 
ter from a prominent orchardist in southern Dela- 
ware, dated Feb 18, says buds there were still un- 
injured.”’ 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and firm at about former 
prices. Western bran 75as80c P 100 ths, rye feed 65@ 
70c, linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, linseed 
oil cake 17@18, screenings 50@70e Pp 100 tbs, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 85@0ec, coarse cornmeal TO0@73c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts are again light and the 
market shows more strength. See Com’‘l Agri. 
Prime timothy hay %c@8$1 P 100 ths, No 1 9c, No 
2 80@85e, No 3 70@75e, clover mixed T5@80c, clover 
65@70c, salt hay 45@50¢, long rye straw 75@95c, 
short rye 0a@65e, oats 0@55e, wheat 45a 50c, 

At London, the very best English hay is now 
$21 P ton, and clover 21 60, the latter keeping up 
its price better. Hay can "be bought as low as 
8 60. 

Hops. 

At New York, the market continues dull and un- 
satisfactory. N Y crop of °95 ch 8c P tb, medium 
to prime 6a7¢e, common 44@5e, "Ms ch 4a@4ic, Pacifie 
95 ch 8c, medium to prime 6a@7c, "Ms 44@4hc, 
German 20@25¢c. 

Our Nuremberg correspondent writes under 
date of Feb 11, that the German market for hops 
continues depressed with no advance in prices. 
He incloses the official government statement of 
Germany’s imports and exports of hops from Sept 
1 to Dee 350, °95. From this it appears that imports 
were only 24,316 ewts of 110 ths each against 35,468 
in like period of 18%. But exports are discourag- 
ing, 152,302 cwts against 181,640 like time previous 
This goes far to explain the depressed 
market in Germany, 
not be exported. 


seasol,. 


because the surplus could 


Onions. 

At New York, a few choice held at firm prices, 
but ordinary grades are plentiful and dull. N ¥ 
yellow 7e@si Pp bbl, Orange Co red 60@85e, vel- 
low 1@1 12, eastern white 1@1 75, red 75¢e@1, yel- 


To Page 240.) 





‘Buy Direct 


from maker, and save 
| intermediate profits and 
have the maker’s guar- 
antee—a difference of 40 per cent. in 
your favor. Freight paid both ways 
if not as represented. Carriages, 
Buggies and Spring Wagons. 
Our 1896 Bicycles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for 
the wheel and not fora 
fancy name. ,,,S:0 
Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
























HOW FRICTION IS OVERCOME, 


What Roller Bearings and Ball Bearings 
are Doing for the [Manufacturer and the 
Farmer. 


The profits on manufactured articles are so small 
nowadays that manufacturers are compelled to 
adopt every means possible for saving labor, for 
taking advantage of every ounce of power and 
for preventing wear. In the larger factories this 
desired end is being beautifully accomplished by 
the application of roller bearings or ball be arings 
to the shafts, axles and gears of every Class of 
machine, from Uelicate lathes and spindles to 
ponderous rolling mills. Roller bearings are em- 
ployed where the weight and strain are consider- 
able, and ball bearings where a very high rate 
of speed, under less pressure, is desired. In 
Albany, Troy, Rochester and Brooklyn, New 
York; Paterson, N J; Attleboro, Mass, and other 
cities, street cars are run on rolle1 bearings. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co has a train of 
five passenger cars that have already run over 
150,000 miles on one set of roller bearings, at a net 
saving of power and coal of fully 30 per cent 

toller bearings or ball 
shafting pulleys in dozens of large manufactories, 
These establishments report an average saving in 
power of from 25 to 50 per cent. ‘ 

But without doubt, the most important use of 
roller bearings at the present day is their applica- 
tion to harvesting machines by the Deering Har- 
vester Co, at Chicago. 
Deering binders two-horse machines, even in con- 


bearings are used in 


These bearings make the 


ditions which call for four horses on the old «line 
machines without roller bearings. They make 
the Deering mowers so light in draft that one 
man can draw the machine, cutting a full swath. 

The roller bearings not only make the draft ex- 
tremely light, but they lengthen the life of the 
machines and save repair bills by preventin 
wear on the moving parts. 





A most interesting description of the ses of 
roller bearings is contained in a pamphlet called 
**Roller and Ball Bearings on the Farm,’’ which 
the Deering Harvester Co is sending f1 to any 
farmer requesting it. It is decidedly won read- 
ing. 

The whole secret of the wonders accomplished 
by the ‘‘rolling bearings,’’ whether they be roll- 
ers or balls, is that they change the ordinary slid- 


ing or scraping contact of the axle to rolling con- 
tact. Touse a homely expression, these bear- 
ings ‘*put roller skates onto the axles.”’ 








Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 68 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence} 
Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts and Steel Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 

uards; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 


G 
DeKALB FENCE CO., § High St., DeKalb, Ill. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 














per Cent. Only, — 


THREE DIFFERENT TESTS. 


0.05 of 1 per Cent. Only, 


AVERAGE OF 19 TESTS. 


Such is the grand history of tests, extending over a period of two 
months, at Cornell University Experiment Station, of the 


Improved United States Separator, 


As just published in Bulletin No. 105 of that Station; the United 
States Separator excelling all 
and repeating again the history of the tests recorded in Bulletin 
No. 66 of the same Station. . 

Truly, The U.S. Stands on Its Own Bottom. 


Prices, $75 and up. 


competing dairy machines, 


Send for Pamphiets giving full details. We want Agents in every Town and County where we have noue. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO.. Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Enormous Profits in Carrying ilk. 





Within a few days the interstate commerce com- 
mission will have before it both sides of the ques- 
tion of freights on milk shipments to New York 
city. The case of the milk producers’ protective 
ass’n against the railroads has been presented in 
splendid shape by Messrs Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man, attorneys of the petitioners, who ; have 
arrayed in forcible manner facts | and figures 
which the railroads will find difficulty in re- 
futing and now the latter are preparing their 
reply. The brief for the petitioners furnishes 
gome highly interesting facts regarding the milk 
pusiness. These more than confirm the claims 
made by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its expose 
Jast August, of extortions practiced upon shippers 
all along the line. Compilations of the attorneys, 
pased on testimony brought out before the com- 
mission, show enormous profits in carrying milk. 
These are out of all proportion to right andeprove 
that our approximation of what would amply re- 
pay the transportation companies was, if any- 
thing, too low. The bulk of milk carriedinto N Y¥ 
city yields a profit to transportation companies of 
950 to 340 per cent based on actual cost. On some 
of the roads the profit on carrying a ton of milk 
is 10 times as much as the average profit on mis- 
celianeous freight. 

In the first table is shown the total number of 
cans carried on each of five roads during the year, 
the rate of freight per can; the third column 
what was printed by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
lastsummer as an ample estimate of the just rate; 
the fourth column shows the actual cost to railway 
per can, indicating the enormous difference; fol- 
lowed by a showing of the average profit per ton 
on all freight carried, together with the profit per 
ton, of milk. 

NET COST AND EXACTED RATES PER CAN. 


Canscar- Rate Avjust Act- All Milk 
ried rate ual fr’ght profit 
cost profit p ton 

p ton 
Erie, 1,613,309 32c 20¢c -O74c $0.334 $4.40 
Ontario & W, 1,167,809 32 2 O77 0.42 4.66 
Lehigh & Hud, -037 0.12? *1.68 
Susquehanna, 32 15 075 0.215 4.46 
D,L& W, 32 20 -109 0.50 3.41 





J ; : 
*A)l carried on passenger trains. 





ACTUAL COST OF MILK TRAFFIC AND PROFIT. 

Revenue Cost Profit % prof 

yasec 
on cost 

Erie, $484,093 $109,667 $374,426 341 
Ontario & West, 373,236 90,039 283,196 314 
Lehigh & Hudson, 13,409 32.73: 251 
Susquehanna, 49,574 158,828 320 
DL & W. 180.858 308,773 170 
It is generally concedec this fight for a read- 
justment of milk freights is made solely by pro- 


ducers in Orange county and other sections close 
toN Y¥. These claim that discriminations are 
severe and unjust in every way, because they are 
obliged to pay as much as shipping from 
points 100 to 200 further Milk pro- 
ducers along the entire line of these roads cer- 
tainly the forthcoming de- 
cision, however, whether 50 miles or 250 miles 
from terminal. The figures showing the enor- 
mously profitable business of milk carrying, also 


those 


miles west. 


have an interest in 








For Weak Men with Nervous Debility 
This is Certainly the Chance of a 
Lifetime. 

Weak men suffering from nervous debility, weak- 
ened powers and exhausted vigor, can now take 
new hope. Here is something which will power- 
fully interest them. Itis a fact that until now 
sufferers have been debarred from seeking a cure 


by the great specialists in these complaints 
owing to the cost of travel to the large city and 
the high fees charged by these eminent physi- 


cians. 
Here, therefore, 
our community which 


isa chance for weak men in 
should not be lost. Dr 
Greene of 35 West 14th Street, New York City, 
who has the largest practice in the world, and 
who is without doubt the most successful special- 
ist in curing this class of diseases, offers to give 
free consultation by mail to all weakened, vigor- 
less and nerve-exhausted men. You have the 
Privilege of consulting Dr Greene by letter de- 
scribing your complaint, and he will, after care- 
fully considering your condition, send you a letter 
fully explaining all your symptoms, telling you 
everything about your complaint so plainly that 
you will understand exactly what ails you. He 
Will also give you his advice, based upon his vast 
experience and wonderful success in treating and 
curing such cases, as to just what to do to get cur- 
ed. All this will cost you nothing, and you can 
thus have consultation with the best-known phy- 
sician and acknowledged most successful special- 
ist in the world, without leaving home and at no 
expense whatever. The doctor is the discoverer 
of that greatest of medicines, Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and he has discovered 
Many other most valuable special remedies. Write 
to him now, for this is the chance of a lifetime to 
set cured, which you may never have again—[Adv. 





THE MILK INDUSTRY 


point to the fact that there is room for a paring 
down of rates from all points, both near to mar- 
ket and remote. 
THE ZONE SYSTEM OF RATES FAVORED. 

Petitioners aim to prove there is no justifica- 
tion for a uniform rate, or for the commission 
sanctioning such a rate. Through their attorneys 
they endeavor to show that the breaking of the 
uniform rate will simply prevent or retard the fur- 
ther development of the milk business in the dis- 
tant regions. It is pointed out that it is difficult 
to see whereby it will to any great extent immedi- 
ately affect those now engaged in milk production 
at the distant points. Time and growth of busi- 
ness and the relations existing between demand 
and supply will adjust this question. Regarding 
the readjustment of rates, it is insisted that as the 
cost and charater of service are substantially 
identical, with no dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions, a common system of rates may be 
established applicable to all of the roads. The 
common zone, or grouped system, or a common 
series of rates which shall be applicable to all 
of the roads, is urged by the petitioners. Sugges- 


tions made by them along these lines are as fol- 
lows: 

The rate shall be based on the cost ot the serv- 
ice. 2, The nearby section including all terri- 


tory within 75 miles, more or less, of the terminal, 
or within the first or eastern division of the road 
if there be such a division, shall receive the bene 

fit of all of its natural advantages of location and 
shall not be discriminated against in favor of 
more distant localities. The rate must therefore 


never be uniform fo1z all distances and must 
always be graduated. 3. The rate shall be 


graduated according to distance relatively in the 
same way as are the present rates on al other 
agricultural products in the raw state. 4. There 


shall be as many and the same divisions of 
stations as there are at the present time divisions 
upon the lines of the several roads; and the 
maximum rate within a division shall always be 
fixed for the most distant station on the line of 
such division. All rates shall be graduated as 
above provided, within each division, and the 
same percentage, proportion or relation shall 
always be maintained as now fixed, whatever the 
changes in the rates may be from time to time, 
between these maximum rates for the most 
tant points in each division. 5. The maximum 
rate fixed for the most distant point in the nearby 
section or first division, shall never be greater 
than 50 per cent of the rate for the most distant 
point in the most distant division covering this 
traffic at the present time. 


dis- 


A NEW RATE FOR BOTTLED MILK. 

In view of the rates observed on the New Haven 
road carrying milk from New England, there 
seems to be no controlling reason for making any 
difference in rates between fluid milk, cream and 
buttermilk. For bottled milk, a rate should be 
fixed per 100 Its. An adjustment should be made 
of rates between local stations. All should 
be made to include the return of the empties. 
It will be noted that there is contemplated the 
establishmen. of two or three or more zones or 
groups of rates, within which the commission 
shall fix a maximum for the most distant station 
therein; and also within each of which all rates 
shall be graduated from the most distant point on 
precisely the same relative basis or system as to 
amount charged and grouping of stations, as that 
pursued in the graduation of the present rates on 
other agricultural freight. 

The petitioners endeavor to show that rates 
should be so adjusted as not to bring the natural 
butter and cheese making communities of the 
remote districts into competition with the natural 
nearby milk producing communities. The rail- 
roads have had great success in converting’ the 
producers of cheese and butter into producers of 
milk and cream. It was- argued to the farmers 
that if they would ship their milk and cream to 
N Y, it would be transported at the same rate as 
farmers inthe nearby sections secured, and it 
was also argued that they would necessaiily make 
more money by so doing because milk would be 
carried for the same rate as for the nearby pro- 
ducers. In this way many butter and cheese 
factories have been closed and the manufacture 


rates 


of butter and cheese curtailed in those remote 
regions. The petitioners maintain that the 
natural buttermaking region of the remote dis- 


tricts is thus forced into active competition with 
the natural milk producing sections close to N Y 
city. There is now a uniform rate of 32c P can for 
milk, and 50c for cream for all stations to an ex- 
treme distance of 330 miles on the D, L & 
W, the Erie and the Lehigh Valley, over 264 miles 


AGENTS WANTED. a 





We desire to 
mimber of 


secure a 
experienced 


canvassers at once We intend that every 
farmer in the Middie States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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on the Ontario, and something less than 10. miles 
on the shorter roads. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the demand is air but receipts 
continue ample and there is no quotable change. 
The price to farmers remains at 2jc P qt less 
freight, and the average surplus on platform $1 42 
®P can o1 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and al: other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Feb 24 were as follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,1 746 380 





N Y Central 19,331 252 771 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,119 570 “oe 
West Shore 9,734 202 241 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,000 35 = 
N Y & Putnam 3,181 — = 
New Haven & H, 4,849 31 a 
Del, Lack & West, 39,296 1,177 7 
Long Island, 1,069 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,664 29 a 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 -- — 
Total receipts, 149,443 3,113 1,392 
Daily average, 21,349 444 198 
La grange (N Y) cmy ass’n received 42,836 


spaces cream in January, made 6807 tbs butter, 
paid farmers 3.4c P space, total $1456.42. 

Two cargoes Australian butter sold in England 
last month at 22c P fb. A satisfactory figure con- 
sidering quality and suggestion of what ought to 
be accompished by American dealers seeking an 
outlet for our foreign surplus. Out of 291 samples 
butter analyzed after being imported into England 
79 were reported adulterated. These were all 
from Holland, Denmark and Germany. 


TOBAGCO-TWISTED NERVES. 


The Unavoidable Result of the Continued 
Use of Tobacco. 








Is there a Sure, Easy and Quick Way of Obtain- 
ing Permanent Relief from the Habit? 


Millions of men think 
they need stimulants, be- 
cause their nerves are set 
on fire by tobacco. The 
persistent abuse to which 
the tobacco-user subjects 
his nerves cannot possibly 
fail to make weak the 
strongest man. Chewing 
and smoking destroy man- 
hood and nerve power. 
What you call a habitis a 
nervous disease. 

Tobacco in the majority 
of cases deadens the feelings, You may not think 
tobaceo hurts you, but how are you ever going to 
tell how much better you would feel without it, 
unless you follow the advice of Postmaster Hol- 
brook : 





CURED 49 CASES OUT OF 50. 
HOLBROOK, Nev, June 13. 

Gentlemen—The effects of No-To-Bac are truly 
wonderful. I had used tobacco for forty-three 
years, a pound plug a week. I used two boxes of 
No-To-Bac and have had no desire for tobacco 
since. I gave two boxes of No-To-Bac to a man 
named West who had used tobacco for forty-seven 
years, and two boxes to Mr Whiteman, and neither 
of them have used tobacco since, and say they 
have no desire for it. Over fifty that I know of 
have used No-To-Bac through my influence, 
and I only know of one case whee it did not cure, 
and then it was the tault of the patient. 

I was 64 years old last week. I have 
seventeen pounds in flesh since I quit the 
tobacco. You 
it, as you wish. 

Yours respectfully, 


gained 
use of 
can use this letter, or any part of 


C. E. HOLBROOK, P M. 

You say itis wonderfui. Indeed it is. No-To- 
Bac cured over 300,000 cases just as bad. You can 
be made well and strong by No-To-Bac. Your 
own druggist guarantees a cure. Get our booklet, 
**Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’’ 
written guarantee of cure and free sample, mail- 
ed for the asking. Address, The Sterling Remedy 
Co, Chicago, or New York. 









— SPRAY YOUR FRUIT 
‘Lawna, Windows, &c., with the Im- 
proved “DAISY” SPBRA YER. Very dura - 
ple, popular, and sure to please. 150,000 sold in 
10 years. Has rubber hose, brass valve, throws 
constant stream 50 ft. No. 1, $1.65--heavy tin. No.2, 
$2.25--iron inee-cust. No. 5, a ~~! —- 
Express id. Latest recipes for insec 
Zs0ns8. AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue free. 
=~ W. M. JOHNSTON & CO., 18 Eagle Canton, 0. 
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{From Page 238.) 
low 1@1 25, Bermuda 2@2 25 P cra, Havana 2 25@ 


2 50. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, offerings of table grades continue 
excessive and prices weak, seed stock firm. Nol 
Bermudas $4@5 P bbl, Me Hebrons 9#c@1 P sack, 
Rose 1 25@1 37, L I in bulk 75@85c P bbl, N Y Rose 
and Hebrons 85c@1 10 P 180 tbs, Burbanks 60@75c, 
N Y¥ and N J 60@70c P sack, Houlton Rose 150@ 
175 p bbl. 

At London, Eng, our special correspondent 
has just advised us it is difficult to do business, 
even at lower prices, which have given way great- 
ly owing to large supplies. First qualities fetch 
in small way $19 20 } ton, equal to 5ijc P bu of 60 
tbs, with ord sound lots lower. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of choice turkeys and 
capon® run small. Chickens and fowls are more 
plentiful and easy. Nearby turkeys good to ch 
lie P tb, ch young toms 12@l13c, large Phila ca- 
pons 18@19¢c,western 16c,Phila large chickens 144@ 
lic, NJ 11@13e, western fowls 10;@l1lc, eastern 
ducks 16al17e, geese 8@10c, white squabs $2 75@3. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, it is often difficult to obtain really 
choice fresh vegetables,receipts running largely to 
common stock. Domestic cabbages $1504350 Pp 
100, state and western celery 60@85c Pp dz, N J 
and L 1 flat behs 1@1 50, Fla egg plant 3@7 P bbl, 
pumpkins 75c@1 P bbl, marrow squash 75c, Hub- 
bard 75c@1, turnips 5}0@70c, water cress 1@2 P 100 
behs, washed carrots 1 ~ bbl, Brussels sprouts 5 
@lse Pp qt, hothouse cucumbers 75c@150 P dz, 
kale 1 75@2 P bbl, spinach 2 50@4 50, Fla tomatoes 
1 25a@2 25 p carrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, celery $1 25@1 50 P dz behs, po- 
tatoes 40@45c P bu, white onions T5e, red and yel- 
low 40@50c, turnips 30@35¢, chickens 12@14c P tb 1 
w,1l6wi8e d w, turkeys 18@20c, ducks 18¢, hay 18@20 
Pp ton, rye stiaw 18, emy butter, prints 28@30c P Ib, 
dairy 22@24c.—At Waterbury, Ct, strictly fresh 
egus 25¢c Pp dz, chickens 12c P tb 1 w, 18e d w, fowls 
10¢c 1 w, turkeys 16@18e dw, hogs 5@6c, potatoes 
40c 47 bu, red and yellow onions 50@60c, turnips 
40c, apples 2@2 50 p bbl, cottonseed meal 21 P ton, 
emy prints butter 24@26c P fb, dairy 18@22¢, 
cheese 10@12c.—At Providence, RI, fowls l0alic P 
ib, turkeys 16@20c, beef 74@8c, hay 20@21 Pp ton, 
rye straw 20@21, cabbage 125 P bbl, potatoes 1@ 
1 35, onions 1 50, turnips 1 25@1 50, apples 2 50@4, 
emy print butter 25@26c P fb, cheese 1f@l2c.—At 
Springfield, Mass, turkeys 16@18e Pp fb, chickens 
14@16c, fowls 12@l4c, beef 6@8ec, potatoes 30435¢ P 
bu, carrots 30c, turnips 25@35c, onions 30@40c, 
apples 243 P bbl, baled hay 18@20 Pp ton, nearby 
emy print butter 25@26c Pp tb, western 20@22c, 
dairy 21@23c, full cream cheese 11@12}c.—At Wor- 
cester, Mass, baled hay 21@22 P ton, rye straw 19 
@20, chickens 12@18¢e Pp tb, turkeys 14@16c, beef 6 
@7ic, yellow onions 1 25@150 P bbl, turnips 35@ 
50c P bu, apples 2 50@4 P bbl, emy butter 24@26e 
Pp tb, cheese 11}@12c 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





FoR BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches’ have remarkable 
curative properties. 





Arthur W. Cone, Manchester Green, Conn, says; 
“Tam using Bowker’s animal meal,and have done 
suv for the pasttwo years. Last winter I used more 
than a ton, and it has given perfect satisfaction.’ 


A salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to anyone who is now out of employment, espe- 
ciaily where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
advertisement on page 11 headed, “A Chance 
to Make Money.” 





We have just received the January issue of 
The Coil Spring Hustler, and find it full of inter- 
esting matter pertaining to fencing. If any of 
our readers are not receiving that ag a copy 
will be mailed them gratuitously by addressing 
the Page Fence Co, Adrian, Mich. 





Our readers who are in want of a thresher 
horse power, engine, dug power, ensilage cutter, 
saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or land 
roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the best, 
andat the lowest price consistent with quality 
and value of goods, if they deal with the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
N Y¥. He sends free his beautiful illustrated and 
plainly and clearly descriptive catalogs to all 
applicants mentioning this paper. 





There seems to be at the present time a great 
demand for the goods manufactured by the De 
Kalb Fence Company of De Kalb, Ill, and the 
wonderful growth of the business of this company 
in every state in the Union is another instance 
where true merit wins every time. Every line of 
goods they manufacture receives the greatest care 
possible as to the quality and quantity of material 
used, workmanship, and the perfect adaptability 
of their goods to every section of the country, 
whether hilly, or level—hot or cold. We have 
arranged with this company to mail free their 
catalog to all readers of this paper, and you will 
not serve your own interests if you do not write 
tur one to-day. 

















LATEST MARKETS--TOBACCO 







If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 











THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


Progress in Tobacco Fertilization. 





(The most exhaustive tests ever made in this country 
to diseover the best methods of fertilizing to obtain the 
largest quantity and best quality of cigar wrapper leaf 
per acre, have been conducted for three years under the 
auspices of the Tobacco Experiment Coat Poquonock, 
Ct, by the state experiment station. The results to date 
are given in the following paper by Dr E. H. Jenkins, 
vice-director of the station, to the N E tobacco growers 
association. These results may not apply directly to 
leaf crown on other soils in other climates, but they will 
be of immense value and interest.) 

ist. Regarding the application of fertilizers. 
At the risk of being held presumptuous with my 
very limited experience in saying anything to old 
tobacco growers, I wish to express my conviction 
that there is danger of burning the young plants 
after broadcasting fertilizers and harrowing them 
in shortly before the time of setting, and that 
there is no danger of the crop losing any part of 
the fertilizer if it is plowed under two weeks 
even, before setting time, provided it contains no 
nitrates. Plowing under the plant food will send 
the crop roots down after it, where they belong, 
when dry weather comes. If the fertilizer is only 
harrowed in no harm need be feared if the 
quantity is moderate and seasonable showers 
fall, but if you get caught with a dry spell right 
after setting, more or less damage follows, but 
be the season wet or dry,the crop will be likely to 
get the full benefit of fertilizers which have been 
plowed under. 

2d. Ifind some growers have an idea that part at 
least of the benefit of cultivating is that it throws 
the damp earth up about the plants and thus 
gives them more moisture. This is wholly a mis- 
take. Deep cultivation is about the worst thing 
one can do in a very dry time. What is needed 
then is just to break the crust on the surface and 
in that way hinder evaporation. It is simply the 
cheapest way of putting on a mulch. If we 
could cover our tobacco land before a drouth with 
an inch of coarse hay we should find the soil un- 
der it damp to the very surface. Of course we 
cannot do anything like that, but by careful culti- 
vating we may make an inch or two of the top 
soil answer the same purpose as a coat of hay. 
But if we cut in 6 in with the cultivator, we may 
do more harm than good and make the drouth 
more severe. For the soil that is stirred by the 
cultivator in any case is dried out, but that un- 
moved by it becomes more moist because while 
it can draw up as much as ever from below it does 
not lose as much by evaporation. 

sd. In each of the 3 yrs the lot of tobacco rais- 
ed with high grade sulphate of potash has been 
among the poorest, ranking 28d, 28th and 26th 
for the 3 yrs respectively among the 29 lots. The 
use of lime with the sulphate improved the qual- 
ity of the leaf considerably. In each year the 
colors were mottled, in two of the years the grain 
was chose,in the first year the burn was bad and it 
did not hold fire. The same thing has been ob- 
served in the experiments made in Germany, viz, 
that the high grade sulphate did not fulfill expec- 
tations and that the tobaceo raised with it was 
not of the best quality. Lately L notice that the 
German experimenters are recommending strong- 
ly the use of wood ashes or of carbonate of potash 
on their tobacco land; a thing which has been 
practiced in this state for 10 yrs at least with 
great benefit to our crops. As long as the south 
will let us take the potash from her cotton soil in 
the form of cotton hull ashes at an average price 
of 6.1¢ P tb for actual potash, as was the case last 
year, I do not believe we can do better than to 
buy ashes. A sample of southern cotton ashes 
analyzed the other day showed only about 4 per 
cent of potash and suggests the fact that ashes 
may differ as widely in quality as cigars. It is 
folly to buy cotton hull ashes without some guar- 
antee of the soluble potash (not total potash) 
in them and also without an understanding as to 
the rebate to be allowed if they fall below 
guarantee. The double sulphate or low grade 
sulphate of potash gave distinctly better re- 
sults, the lot raised with it ranking 6th, 15th 
and 17th for the 3 yrs. An addition of lime did not 
seem to improve the quality of the leaf. Pure 
carbonate of potash has given fair results also, 
the three crops ranking 1st, 24th and 13th. Wood 
ashes and cotton hull ashes seem to have been 
about alike in their effects and among the best 
forms of potash. The lots raised with wood ashes 
for 2 yrs have ranked 10th and 12th, those raised 
with cotton hull ashes for 3 yrs have ranked 10th, 








kinds and sizes to select from. 8 Hand 
Broadeast Seeders $1.25 and up. 5 Hand 
Corn Planters 59e to $1.50. Horse Corn 
Planters and Driliwith phosphate attach. 
ment. Wagon Box Broadeast Seeders, 
sows60 A perday. 5 Kinds GardenDriils, 
Broadcast and Drill attachment for dise 
barrows, latest thing out. Also a com. 
plete line of garden and farm implements 
very latest models and prices reduced, 
Dise Harrow $1 - Steel 16 in. Plow $8.20. Spring catalogue 
just out, Sent FREE, Don’t buy until you see our prices, writenow 


LEY SMITH COMPANY, 


60-66 So. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 











Plant and Drill 





The Brighton 
Wire Fence Tightener 


makes old fences new and 
weak fences strong. 

Can be adjusted to any 
tension desired. 
Readily attached to any post 
You can trim your fence easily 


and without help For cata 
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T.iG., (P. O. Box 175), West Winfield, Herkimer Co.. 
New York. 
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23d and 5th. The double carbonate of potash 
and magnesia (tested only for 2 yrs) has ranked 
14th and 2d. 

4th. Are we using too much potash on our to- 
bacco land? We know that no crop takes as 
much potash from the soil as our Connecticut 
tobacco crop. In round numbers we take from 
an acre in leaves and stalks about 100 ths each of 
nitrogen and lime and 140 of potash. A third of 
the nitrogen and potash may be put back again 
in the stalks. What are we annually putting on 
in the way of potash? If we use 1500 Ibs cotton 
hull ashes and the same of cottonseed meal to the 
acre, we get about 340 lbs of actual potash. The 
same quantity is contained in 680 Ibs of high 
grade sulphate, in 1250 of low grade sulphate or 
in 24 tons of stems. Many growers use as much 
as this. Many of course use less. In our experi- 
ments we are using that quantity of potash year 
after year on purpose to see what effect these 
large quantities of potash will in the end have on 
the quality of the leaf. On new land they are 
certainly not excessive. 

If you put potash on a soil nearly destitute of 
it already, you cannot expect the first crop under 
the most favorable conditions to take "up more 
than half of it. If you put on 340 Ibs, you should 
have enough for that crop and still leave 170 1bs 
in the soil. Now if you continue to apply 340 Ibs 
of potash annually and take off only 140, you are 
annually burying 200 Ibs, $9 worth of potash, and 
at the end of 10 yrs have accumulated nearly @ ton 
of it. Is this necessary? I do not believe it is. A 
good excess of potash is wise. We cannot afford 
to be economical with a tobacco crop, but it 
my belief that when land has once been brought 
into good condition, 175 lbs of actual potash per 
year is enough and better than more. 

(To be concluded. ] 
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Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 


Chapters I to VIII. see last 

week’s issue. ] 

CHAPTEn X. 

Marguerite to the Rescue! 

HE DOCTOR’S REPORT of 
mother’s condition was not 
so alarming as his abstract- 
ed and manner. 
‘*You have no pain, no 
headache?’’ ‘*‘No, I am 
drowsy and tired, that is all. 
When I am rested I shall 


(For synopsis of 


serious 





be better.’’ 
It was the old story. 
tired. Dr Russell left some powders and some 


She was not ill; only 


directions. 

‘Who will be—well, while Mrs 
Hilton is sick?’’ he asked, flashing a laughing 
glance at the three anxious faces around him. 
“Some one must take charge,’’ he added. 

‘‘My sister Kate,’’ Theo said gravely, ‘‘ 
the young person of the house.’’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ he said briskly, turning to 
her.and Theo and I were at liberty. She 
went, the card still in her hand, to the front 
parlor, where I had shut Mr Ivers up, while 
I opened the library door. 

‘‘Oh, here she is!’’ cried Marguerite. 


boss here 


is 


** This 


is Cordy. She is only a kid herself, they all 
say so. Cordy, this is Jack, my regular papa. 


He’s confessed. He says he’s ashamed of me, 
but he is my regular papa.’”’ 


His laughing eyes sobered. ‘‘I trust your 
mother is not as ill as you feared.”’ 
‘‘We do not know,we are very anxious, Our 


father has been dead but a little more than a 
year, and mother traveled about with him be- 
fore he died. She is not strong and has never 
had time to rest since. And we have hada 
tiring summer.’’ 

‘““So Marguerite has told me; she knows the 
minutest details of your history, I assure 
you.”’ 

Of course no one knew of our pecuniary 
straits,—at least no one but Mr Clement,—and 
so, I suppose, the weary round of guests who 
came that summer treading fast upon each 
other’s heels were not so greatly to blame. Mr 


Ivers and Mr Upton went at once to town to 


live, but they came out to see us often. Mar- 
guerite was perfectly happy. She asked no 
questions about the woman she called ‘‘ Mrs 


Upton,’’ but bloomed like a little rose in the 
sunshine of her happiness; not even the pros- 
pect of school in September looming perilous- 
ly near now, appalled her. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she 
would say, while being worried by dressmak- 
ers, ‘‘I must go to school if I want to learn to 
be an elegant woman and keep house for 
Jack! But the time will soon go. I know 
now what the‘custody of the child’ means. 
She will never get that anyhow! She’s mar- 
ried ‘again to a man who don’t want any cus- 
tody of any child.’’ 

In spite of all our care mother continued to 
grow worse. Mrs Wiggins’s shrill tones an- 
noyed her, and Miss Devon’s heavy tread was 
a torture, as she tramped through the halls. 

One morning it was raining; there had been 
three days of rain. Marguerite had a gentle 
hand, though she was so quick, and she was 
brushing mother’s hair. She was brighter than 
usual, and had been talking. Suddenly a 
shriek went through the air, and to an accom- 
paniment of impossible chords, Miss Devon 
began to sing White This beautiful 
though well-worn song is capable of inflict- 
ing great torture upon the listener, when in 
the hands—and the mouth—of an inexperi- 
enced person. Mother caught my hand in 
both of her hot ones. 

“Oh!’’ she breathed, 
place fixed for me 
the barn.’’ 

Marguerite laid down the brush and left the 
toom; in three minutes the song ceased. The 
boys crept about the house like little ghosts, 
and even Gordon went about quietly; but all 
our efforts failed when we tried to keep Miss 
Devon still. Marguerite was sitting on the 
Carpet that night, looking like a small gpysy 
ghost in her white gown, when she looked up 
suddenly. 

“Cordy, am I any better than I was when I 
came here?’’ 


Wings. 


‘“couldn’t I havea 
at the barn? It is still at 
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**T hope so.’’ 


**But am 1?’’ 

‘*Tes.’" 

‘Would you let me have my way about a 
little, little thing, and believe me if I told you 
I meant well?’’ 

‘*Of course.’’ 

‘*Well, Clemence told me all this fuss and 
work and bother was killing all of you. I’ve 
got to leave the last week in August, and 
Jack’s going too. I want to leave you having 
easier times. 

**Well?’’ 

‘*Then don’t you bother, 
Theo and Katie bother, 
something, will you?’’ 

I promised,glad to get into bed and to sleep. 

It was still rainy when we rose in the morn- 
ing. Katie had not slept and I prepared the 
breakfast alone. Jim came shivering in, with 
a swollen face covered with red spots. He had 
been raiding a hornet’s nest. Marguerite went 
into eestacies over him. 

‘**O, Jim, you darling! 
will be to me!’’ 

This puzzled me, but when she offered to 
take up the tray with Miss Devon’s breakfast, 
[ was startled. Was the child coming down 
with any disease? Miss Devon was her bete 
noir, a name which she had not hesitated to 
call her in English. She came down aftera 
while with a twinkle in her eye, and a funny 
pucker at the corners of ner mouth. 

‘*Jim,’’ she said, *‘I wish you would take 
up the hot water to Miss Devon. She’s 
pain in the spine of her back, she says.’”’ 

[ looked at the child curiously; she was not 
much more than 12 years of age, but I felt a 
mere infant beside her. She tranquilly tuck- 
ed Harry’s bib under his chin and shook out 
Ray’s napkin. Then Jim came down shiver- 


nor don’t you let 
when I start to do 


What a help 


you 


gota 


ing. 

‘*What did she say?’’ 

‘*She seemed skeered,’’ said Jim; ‘‘she 
clapped to the door, and she says, says she, 


‘I told thatimp I didn’t want no water!’ 
Then I come down.”’ 

Nellie came in to help me do up the 
Jim was invalided. His swelled 
and more, and he curled up behind the 
and went to sleep. Theo went to take care of 
mother while Katie rested. Presently Miss 
Devon opened the door of the dining room 
and applied a white, rolling eye to the orifice. 

**Where is the stable boy?’’ she inquired. 
Fielding said 


work; 
more 
stove 


face 


‘*He is gone over to Camp 
Marguerite quickly. 

‘**Come here, that’s a good child,’’ 
and Marguerite went obediently. 

‘Run to one of the neighbors and get ine a 
conveyance at any price—so that you get it 
quickly. I find I must go. I am packing. 
Pray do not come about me, any of you!’’ And 
the door closed. 


she said, 


Packing was the order of the day all over 
the house. Mrs Wiggins went because Miss 


Devon did ;the minister’s widow went because 
she had an urgent call from home; the two 
blue-glassed botanizing because ‘‘the 
was over; but why the season should 
be over on that particularly rainy day instead 
of the rainy yesterday we had had,we did not 
know until afterward. 

By 1 o’clock the house was cleared, but the 


sisters 


season’ 4 


remarkable exodus was not explained until 
Nellie came to the kitchen soon after our 
gleeful and scrambling lunch. and examined 


Jim, who was still asleep. 

‘*If this boy is going to have the smallpox, 
wouldn’t it be better to put him to bed?’’ 

Marguerite laughed and colored. Then she 
came behind me and putting both arms around 
me in her odd way of caressing, cried: 

‘*Remember you promised! Don’t you re- 
member? You said you’d help me hide the 
bodies, but I’ve done better than that; they’ve 
taken their bodies away!’’ 
‘*Did you tell them Jim had smallpox?’’ 
‘*T only ask- 
she thought he could have, 
and told her how he looked. Then I sent 
Jim up to show her how he looked. And,’’ 
she continued, peeping around to see my face, 
**T said maybe—just maybe—that was what 
ailed your mamma. I did it for your mamma 
and for you,’’ hugging me closer and closer. 
Say ‘Marguerite, you’re a manager,’ 
for I know I am a boss manager.”’ 


‘*No’m,’’she said, virtuously.’’ 
ed Miss Devon if 


boss 
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Then she loosed me,coming sedately around, 
and, bending with exaggerated meekness be- 
fore me, said, ‘‘ Order me ‘to the tower,’ if you 
feel inclined, but don’t try to keep from 
laughing. You'll burst a blocd vessel.’’ 

‘“And what would ‘you have done if Jim 
had not been stung just in time?’’ 

**T thought at first of stealing Miss Devon’s 
rouge and painting little spots on your mam- 
ma, but afterward I thought some of you 
might be scared if you didn’t know, and 
wouldn’t let me do it if you did know, and so 
then J was going to paint little dabs on my 
own face. But I’m glad I didn’t need to. 
And, Nellie, who told you about Jim?’’ 

‘*They all told me, except Miss Devon. She 
was too busy packing. But she had warned the 
rest, and the Smalley girls (the botanizing 
girls in the blue glasses) tried to get me to go 
They said we were not called upon to 
sacrifice our health and beauty—’’ 

‘Their beauty!’’ interrupted ‘‘that imp,’’ 
who was trying to make Gordon eat pickles, 
‘They lost that before we saw them, didn’t 
they, Cordy?’’ 

There was a gentle tap at the door and Zude 
Fielding came in. Nellie took her dripping 
mackintosh and I her hat and umbrella, while 
Marguerite knelt to remove her overshoes. 
We all loved her. She leaned her head back 
on her chair, and looked about her. 

‘‘Has anything queer happened here?’’ she 
asked. We explained. 

‘What! All gone? Every one? Come here, 
you blessed child,and let me hug the life out 
of you!’’ 

‘‘Excuse me,’’ said Marguerite, going over 
demurely to kiss her. ‘‘I wish to live in order 
to grow up to greater usefulness. That is what 
I have been told I ought to do.’’ 

‘*Oh, you funny child!’’ cried Zude after 
we were done laughing. ‘‘Tell us what made 
you think of it.’’ 

Marguerite began to put Jim’s lunch togeth- 
er on a plate; this done she set it in the warm- 
ing oven. At last she said,throwing back her 
curly head with a little toss, 

‘*T didn’t think of it first. It was a red-hair- 
ed girl at school, but don’t tell Katie’’ (Kate 
had just come in). ‘‘ And we got afour weeks’ 
rest and scared away the old beast we hated. 
I had the small-whatever-it-was, but the foxy 
red-haired girl told me how to act, and would 
you believe that when the doctor found me 
out, that foxy thing denied the whole busi- 
She did for a fact. And I was punish- 
ed—a dreadful punishment.’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ 

Marguerite laughed. ‘‘They sent me home 
to Jack,don’t you think; oh! how I suffered!’’ 

‘In what way?”’’ 

‘*Jack punished me. He took me to lots of 
places—theaters, opera, concerts, and he loved 
me every day and all the time. Then he took 
me to another school and I was just. begin- 
ning to like it when my father’s wife stole 
me away. Lied to me. Said Jack wanted me. 
But,’’ she said with a quick change in her 
voice, ‘‘has anything happened. at your house, 
Miss Zude?’’ 

‘I should think so. Just before noon father 
got this little note.’’ She produced a crum- 
pled blue sheet which looked familiar; dozens 
of them were seattered about Katie’s room: 





too. 


ness? 


‘*As a friend I warn you not to go about the 
Hilton’s place. There is one case of small- 
pox,perhaps two there now,and more may de- 
velop,’’ Zude read. ‘‘We shall not go far; my 
address will be——. I suppose you don’t care 
about knowing where Hortensia Wiggins will 
be. Let me know from time to time how mat- 
ters are going. Iam distracted! My love to 
Zude. ARAMINTA DEvon.’’ 


‘*And so,’’ said Zude, ‘‘father told one, and 
one told another, and now out of 16 guests we 
have but one left.’’ 

‘*“And why one?’’ demanded Marguerite. 

‘‘He had it in the army,’’ answered Zude 
sadly. ‘‘He is the man we have to buy light 
bread from the baker’s every day for. Aunt 
Clary cannot make it, and we do not eat it,’’ 
she added dejectedly. 

‘* And does he eat it?’’ 

*‘Oh, no. But he pretends to; he eats about 
a dozen of Aunt Clary’s cream biscuits ata 
time. But he abuses them all the time, and 
that makes them set better on his stomach.’’ 

‘‘Is he the man who has such a horrible 
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wart on his nose?’’ inquired Nellie, much 
interested. 

**No; he is the one who is sure the country 
is going to ruin, and talks a lot of stuffand 
Says ‘per cappity,’ and talks about ‘these 
cheese.’ ’’ 

**Oh! that one,’’ said Nellie, who seemec 
posted. 

‘*I wish you would think of something for 
him, Marguerite. Iam quite sorry for poor 
daddy.’’ 

‘*Where on earth do they all come from, 
anyway?’’ 

**I don’t know Nellie,I don’t know. I think 
father bought a horse from this man or sold 
one to him, or something of that kind, about 
30 years ago. How is your mother, Katie?’’ 

*“‘There is not much change. The doctor 
thinks there may not be fora good many 
weeks,and says we must keep up her strength, 
and wait. It is a slow fever.’’ 

‘*Father has wired toa friend of his in Kan- 
sas City to send you a good trained nurse. He 
is very uneasy. You see, we know what this 
fever is, and you are all young and worn-out 
with the hard summer besides. My father was 
your Uncle Alec’s closest friend, and he feels 
akin.’’ 

‘*And Clemence is coming,’’ said Marguer- 
ite, ‘‘and I am going to feed her fowls and 
her doves every day as long as I stay. I do 
wish I didn’t have to go! I don’t see why 
kids don’t have knowledge grow in ’em—like 
teeth come—and not have to give a lot of time 
to it.’’ 

Clemence came, and the trained nurse. To- 
gether we fought inch by inch for that dear 
life so precious to us. The last of August 
came, and Marguerite went weeping away, 
for mother knew no one by this time. The 
colonel haunted the house, to the neglect of 
his bread-eating guest, and went about the 
deserted rooms like a stout, elderly ghost. 
Once, after the doctor left, I found him sob- 
bing in the library. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, my dear,’’ he said, 
blowing his nose like a trumpet,‘*I am acting 
like an old fool! But Alec, yonder,’’ point- 
ing to the portrait, ‘‘actually seems to be 
laughing! And you young things who don’t 
know the loss—I mean, yes the loss of—your 
uncle. Never knew him, you know.’’ 

He stumbled and blundered, but I under- 
stood. 

‘*You think my mother will die,and you are 
sorry. But she wili not die! I will love and 
remember you always for loving her, but she 
will not die.’’ 

‘‘He caught my hands. ‘‘Thank you, my 
dear. I think I willgo home. If you need me, 
send.’”’ 

Clemence took her old place in the kitchen. 
In spite of our anxiety, indeed because of it, 
we soon set the house to rights;—we were so 
restless we could not rest. There was no sud- 
den change in our mother’s condition; for a 
few days she had heen more quiet. Then one 
September day when I was sitting by her she 
suddenly opened her eyes—and knew me! 

‘*Why, daughtie,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I am so 
rested’’— 

It was the old name by which my father 
had always called me—‘‘daughtie,’’ one of his 
Scotch pet names. Before I could answer, her 
eyes had closed again, this time in a natural 
sleep. It was many weeks before she could 
sit up in bed, and the nurse did not leave her 
until she had left her bed entirely. And even 
then she was a very thin, pale, little ghost of 
a mother! Clemence would sit for hours by 
her, anticipating her every want, while she 
wrought the queer embroidery in which her 
soul delighted. Mother asked no questions; 
indeed, the evil time of Clemence’s banish- 
ment we all by one consent put far from us. It 
had been, and it was past; that was all. 

During the last weeks of mother’s illness, 
Mr Ivers took the boys away. We missed them 
even in that anxious time, and it wasa red 
letter day when Sarcoxie and Clemence car- 
ried mother in her chair down to the library, 
and Harold Ivers brought our boys home. 
The day was warm and still, one of those 
days on which we can almost hear Dame Na- 
ture’s artists at work upon the leaves, and the 
boys ran joyously about hunting up their 
treasures as if they had been away a year. 
That evening we knew for certain that we 
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were going to lose Katie. Mr Ivers was going 
abroad again with the boys. Roy proposed. 
I suppose Harold Ivers had already done so, 
but not to risk any mistakes, Roy did it in his 
own fashion. 

The boys were going to bed, and came 
tumbling down, tripping on theirlong gowns, 
to the fire-lit library,as was their dear fashion 
for «second good-night. Harry took sucha 
long ‘cuddle’’ in my arms that Roy, tugging 
at Katie’s hand, grew impatient. 

’Come along, Kitty Alone! You'll have to 
sing it two times for me; I haven’t heard it 
for a year!’’ 

‘*Who’ll sing your ‘Kitty Alones’ when you 
lose Katie?’’ asked Nellie teasingly. 

Roy stopped and stared wildly around. 
**Lose Katie? Lose Katie? I ain’t going to 
lose Katie. Papa, won’t you take Katie?’’’ 

We all laughed but Katie and Harold. They 
were both silent and evidently under the 
pressure of some strong emotion. 

‘* Will you, papa?’’ 

Harold rose,went to Katie and took the boy 
in his arms. Then he turned to us. 
= ‘‘Itis my dearest wish,’’ he said, and as 
Katie caught up Harry, he said, ‘‘Come Ka- 
tie, let us go and ask mother.’’ And lugging 
those big babies they went away. I cried, but 
Theo sat looking into the fire smiling softly, 
as over something too precious to tell. 

‘*Theo!’’ I cried, ‘‘don’t you care? And 
he’s akin to that hateful woman!”’ 

‘*No,he’s only her stepson. And she is real- 
ly not related to us.’’ 

‘Well, I hate the name of Ivers, akin or 
not!’’ 

‘*T am sorry you hate it, dear, for Ralph and 
I are only waiting until mamma is stronger 
to tell her that I am to take that name, too.’’ 

This was a shock, but the loss of Theo did 
not hurt me as did that of Katie. I went 
about forlorn during the busy weeks of prep- 
aration for the double wedding. They were 
to sail on the same steamer, early in October. 

I forgot to be thankful for mother’s growing 
strength and the faint color that was coming 
to her pretty cheeks. She was prettier than 
any of us, except Theo,who was just like her. 
Theo was a beauty, but she had always been 
my sedate elder sister; kind, but at such a 
distance. While Katie—oh Katie, my Katie! 
You and I with seas between us! I was cross 
with the children, and very unreasonable ;I 
know now that I must have made the girls 
as nearly unhappy as anything could in the 
state of bliss they were in—a bliss which I 
despised. Butone day Roy brought me his 
treasures and poured them into my lap. I was 
sitting on some ladders under a pear tree in a 
corner of the garden,and the poor little fellow 
had had some trouble to find me. I had gone 
there to nurse my grief, and did not want to 
be found. 

**Aunt Cordy,’’ he said with that quiver of 
his sensitive mouth,‘‘I’ll give you my‘ beany’ ”’ 
(a bean shooter, a small catapult which he 
prized) ‘‘and my air-gun, and Sarcoxie’s got 
a bladder blowed up an most dried for me. 
I never had a bladder, but I’ll give it to you 
if you won’t cry. I don’t want you to cry, 
Aunt Cordy!’’ Then there was a small grimy 
hand stroking my cheek, and in a minute two 
arms around my neck. Before long I was 
hunting a pole to knock off a late pear for 
him, and we went to the house, his treasures 
restored to him, es good friends as ever. 
Moreover, I made a full surrender, and began 
to contrive how to provide a double trousseau 
with the means at our command. But the way 
widened before us, and we were unexpectedly 
assisted. 

One morning we were all together on the 
south gallery, Clemence and all, shaking 
out some winter garments and furs. The scent 
of cedar and camphor was on the air, and a 
line was sagging with the weight of them. 
The men had gone on a hunt, all of them. A 
species of madness comes over all ‘‘male 
men,’’ as Mrs Kezell puts it,in the fall. Quail 
may whistle and woodcock call all the sum- 
mer long, and they will calmly hear, but the 
day the protection of the law is taken from 
the poor creatures, they burn to slaughter 
them. I suppose the sporting fever would ex- 
tend over the whole season but for the salu- 
tary restraint of the game laws. So our men, 
and the men from Camp Fielding, were gone, 


even the bread-eating guest and the colonel 
to the river to fish and hunt, Sarcoxie grin. 
ning from ear to ear on the driver’s seat. We 
were literally ‘‘without a man.’’ Zude came 
around to us after awhile, and throwing og 
her hat began to help. 

‘*Were you disturbed last night?’’she asked, 

**No, why?’ 

‘Someone came out to the camp and he 
said he had made a mistake and stopped at 
Edgewood He heard some one singing and 
peeped in, and saw Theo. So he knew he was 
wrong and came on.”’ 

‘*A friend of yours? 

‘*Yes, but father doesn’t like him and so he 
doesn’t come often. Father doesn’t like any 
young men, I suppose you have noticed it,” 

We had not noticed. 

‘*But he made a bargain with me before he 
started, and we are agreed on one subject. If 
he succeeds in an undertaking of his, I am to 
be allowed to marry; if he does not, Lam te 
be a lone, lorn old maid!’’ 

‘““Do you want to marry, then?’’ I cried. 

Down fell anotheridol! Butin a moment 
comfort came. I hoped the colonel would not 
succeed! If Ihad known! They all laughed 
at me and I went in to give mother her eggnog. 
When [ returned the girls were asking Clem- 
ence to make wafiles for lunch. 

‘*Wait for breakfuss,’’ she said. 

**No, now,’’ Katie said; ‘‘goodness knows 
we’ve little enough time for your watftes, 
Clemence.’’ 

So we went, Clemence and I, to take out 
some honey. There was a store of it in frames 
which we were saving to sell, but we use it 
from the box hives under the row of plum trees, 
Clemence had lifted one box and replaced it 
with an empty one, while I went to an over- 
turned, mossy one and sat down upon it to 
fasten a loosened shoestring. 

Idly I looked about me. The plum trees 
were quite bare and the rows of gooseberry 
bushes showed untimely tufts of green on the 
outer tips. Among these, and under the plum 
trees,the hives were ranged,19 of them; count- 
ing from the south, the third had a colony of 
bees busily going out and in. Counting from 
the north, the overturned one on which I was 
sitting was the third. I noticed this from 
force of habit; I was so used to the counting 


” 


tothe third! I rose and before following 
Clemence, gave the hive a little push with my 
foot. Something rolled in it! My heart gave 


a bound —it might be! It might be! 

A few weeks before, I would have taken my 
surmisings directly to Katie ;now it was dif- 
ferent. We were not the chums we had been 
and [I wanted to be sure before I told her. I 
followed Clemence in and helped her prepare 
the lunch asthe girls wished. Zude stayed 
for it, and we made merry, with the skeleton 
of our separation dancing merrily in the 
background. Roy assured me that as soon as 
he ‘‘put on long pants’’ he would return and 
marry me, and Harry told him that if his hair 
was longer he would ‘‘gwow’’ faster, as Aunt 
Dora had told him about a Samson man who 
was strong because of his hair, and when& 
‘**bad lady’’ cut it off he couldn’t lift that, hold- 
ing out a piece of cold chicken on a fork. 
Dear little fellows! And dear, dear fleeting 
days, how fast they flew! After mother was 
settled for her nap, and I had cleared away 
the traces of our meal, I waited until Clem- 
ence had started with the boys on her daily 
visit to her cottage, and the girls were safe 1m 
their rooms on the opposite side of the house 
from the hives, before I went to them. 

I easily lifted the fallen one. It was 
empty except for the rolling objects in- 
side. Icarried it to a small building which 
was used for a toolhouse and shut the door 
before I pried off the top. There were three 
ordinary self-sealing fruit cans in it sealed 
tightly, nothing more. There was a roll in 
each, as large as could be crowded in, wrap- 
ped tightly in oilskin. I was sure I had found 
the hidden money, but dared not open the 
jars. So I carried them up to the girls, where 
they were assorting some of their things, and 
rolled the jars along the floor to them. 

‘‘Oh, Cordy! Will you never get any ‘ag® 
on you,’ as Sarcoxie says. What on earth 
are they?’’ 

‘‘There are three. and I found them in the 








third hive in the row counting from the 
north!’’ 
We each took a can and opened it, unseal- 


jing the rolls inside. When we were ‘through 
g 
with our examination there were fifty-two 


thousand dollars lying about Katie’s room. 
‘‘Oh,Cordy,you blessed child,’’ cried Katie, 
‘you ‘ve lifted such a load from us!”’’ 
‘Now you can have the pretty wedding you 
had pl: inned——’’ 


‘*How lovely if you and mamma would 
come abroad with us!’’ cried Katie. 
But it was not to be. Fifty odd thousand 


dollars is not such agreat sum of money as it 
seemed to us then. There were debts to pay, 
and the girls to portion. It merely eased the 
purden, and left us, mother and me, lonely, 
put in comfort. I pass the events of the 
double wedding,and the hollow,echoing house 
they left behind them. The empty little beds 
Sarcoxie carried to the garret; I never look at 
them. We missed the childre mn, cruelly. One 
day I was sitting on the stairs at the top, 
looking down at mother, sobbing before the 
fire in the hall. I dreaded to go down to her, 
feeling myself impotent to comfort her, but 
ith satisfaction that I would al- 
rate. No one would 
She did not know of 
held my breath 
A heavy step 
and the colonel 
strode in with the assured step which always 
to me to have the clang of spurs and 
He had been out in the field and 
had come in unannounced at the open door, 
not expecting to find anyone in the hall. He 
took soft hat off when he saw mother, 
and held out his hand. She could not at once 
control herself, but smiled through her tears. 
toy very foolish, she said, ‘‘ but I 
my girls so! The house seems haunted.’’ 
‘*And so itis, madain,soit is,’’ he said, still 
holding her hand, ‘‘haunted by many dear 
memories. ‘‘I do not think you foolisi 
Ishall be as lonely. Madam,could you marry 
an old fellow like me?’’ 


over 


thinking W 
ways stay with her,at any 
want to marry me. 
on the stairs and I] 
me. 
back gallery 


ever 
my pres nee 
lest she should 
sounded on the 


discover 


seemed 
sword to it. 


his old, 


am miss 


Soon 


She did not answer. He drew her to him 
very tenderly, and taking the handkerchief 
from her hand softly wiped her eyes. 

‘““Now,.’’ he said, ‘‘Look at me! I am 52 
years old, and aminas much in love with 
you as any of those youngsters are with our 
girls! Because you are Alice’s sister and be- 
cause you are a dear, dear woman. Now what 


do you say? Yes, or no?’’ 

‘But Zude?’’ 

‘“Zude’s in it. She knows all about it, but 
she didn’t expect me to do it to-day. It was 
not premeditated, I assure you! But when I 
saw you crying——’’ 

He bent his head and kissed her. 


‘*Well, what is it?’’ he asked again. 
‘‘T think it must be yes, after—that,’’ she 
said drawing away from him. And then she 


looked up and saw me, coming down! 

I was in a rage. I had been hurt, wounded 
to the heart’s core when the girls left us, ‘‘for 
perfectly strange men,’’ as I said to myself 
savagely. But later I reflected that it was nat- 
ural for beautiful young girls to be wooed and 
won from theirhomes; but mother! She had 
always seemed as sacred to me as the holy 
virgin herself; it seemed sacrilege. 

The ‘‘old thief’’ as I called him, stood there 
smiling as though he considered himself a 
benefactor to the whole human race. 

“‘Cordy, my daughter,’’ he began 
mother—’’ 

“T know,’’ I said darting through the hall 
to the opposite door. 
He came back to 
him. She was radiant. 
hauteur she deserved. 
**Zude,’’ I said, ‘‘ was that the 
your wedding depended upon?”’’ 

hOB; * 

“Aren't you ashamed of yourself?’’ 

“Not at all. When the prince comes along 
to wake you up—you with your temperament 


‘your 


dinner, and Zude with 
I treated her with the 


arrangement 


—I shall be very sorry indeed for the poor 
Wretch who comes in your way. It will soon 
be haste to the wedding again, will it not? 


My own and my dear dad’s.’ 

That was five years ago. Now in late No- 
vember, the wind is whispering glad tidings 
through the pine to me. No melancholy mes- 
Sage this time. Marguerite is coming home! 





EVENINGS AT HOME 








The old home fell to me in the division of 
property, and I live here with Clemence and 
Mrs Frost. Peter died. It comforts his moth- 


er to think that he never did any ‘real 
work.’’ She trots about and is the sop I 
throw to the Cerberus we call society; my 
cloak of ‘‘propriety,’’ for I am but 21, and 
have been living here three years. .Two years 
after wother’s marriage I spent atschool. Jim 


but Sarcoxie has a home of 
his own, and a buxom housekeeper. He lives 
in Clemence’s cottage, andl works the whole 
farm. General is dead; he died quietly one 
night without any painful sickness, and we 
buried him at the back of the orchard and put 
a stone slab over his grave, with his name 
and age upon it. The neighbors thought it a 
sin to bury a horse ‘‘like a Christian,’’ but I 


still lives with us, 


have promised Clemence to lay her beside 
him. They ought to sleep their last sleep side 
by side, Unele Alec’s faithful friends who 


never forgot him. 

Iam not lonely, never have been since I 
came back here. The colonel was almost an- 
gry that I would not go and live with him 
and my mother at Camp Fielding, but I prefer 
my own home. He says I am ‘‘fixing to be 
an old maid,’’ and I smile and never tell him 
that that is my unalterable plan of life. 

Marguerite has written less of late about her 


joy at being almost old enough to ‘‘keep 
house for Jack’’. Other notions are in her 
head; she is thinking of mission work, and 
of giving her life to Christ’s work. Dear lit- 
tle one! LIsmile when I think she once said 
she wanted ‘‘no religion in hers.’’ And I 
think it may be—just maybe—that the daily 
martyrdom of a minister’s wife’s lot may be 
hers, and a sufficient ‘‘mission’’ work. Her 


mother is dead. Her father wanders about, 
haunting the school where Marguerite is be- 


ing educated, and occasionally helping her 
write her letters to me, his additions being 
comic descriptions of his adored daughter and 
her attainments. 

It is nearly time for the train. Mrs 
came in just now to ask me if Gordon 
be put into the hall as I had ordered, 
want to see if the old fellow will know Mar- 
guerite. ‘‘And Cordy,’’ she added, ‘her 
spotted pony came up just now, so I guess he 
knows, too. Lord, what a fuss to make over 
one child.’’ 

I had not heard the train. I had 
the house restlessly to pass the time 


Frost 
should 
for I 


been over 


away, 


and sank at last among the cushions of a 
great chairin the hall, to try to wait in pa- 
tience. The firelight flickered and danced on 


the old relics on the wall, on the buckberrys 
and bittersweet I had twined among them, 
and flashed on the sword. I had found the 
letters last received from the boys, with rap- 
turous descriptions of the new ‘‘sister baby’’ 
and was bending to the firelight reading 
them over when Gordon growled, then stood 
up listening. ‘ 

The door burst open—Marguerite never op- 
ened a door in the ordinary way—and my 
girlie caught me in her arms. She was elegant 
and beautiful, and a woman grown, but she 
was the old, sweet, impetuous Marguerite! 

‘*Perhaps after your raptures are over you 
will bestow a word, just a word, on a wretch 
of a man. It is Jack!’’ added Marguerite, 
laughing; ‘‘he wouldn’t be taken care of by 
anyone, so I brought him.’’ 

He came forward slowly, wrapped in a 
great furry coat, his dark hair, silvery about 
his temples, his eyes beaming gladness at 
meeting an old friend. He held out his hand 
to the blaze. 

‘‘This is homey,’’ he said. ‘‘I have often 
wanted to come here and rest, but Marguerite 
seltishly kept me near her.’’ 

She did not hear, but was down on the floor 
with Gordon, returnng his frantic caresses. 
Mr Upton put out his hand. 
‘*Shake hands,’’ he said, ‘‘and 

glad to see an old friend.’’ 
[The End.] 


say you are 





Importance of Forestry.—In Germany and 
France no other branch of agriculture is more 
carefully studied and practiced, and in the 
long run—that is, in periods of centuries—no 
other pays a larger return upon the invested 
capital. In this country we have wasted in 
less than a century enough forest to have 
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supplied for all time a considerable part of 
the world with lumber, just as we have rob- 
bed through ignorance ‘much of our best ara- 
ble land of its fertility. What seemed bound- 
less wealth of natural resources has made us 
reckless, and wealth has melted away before 
we realized what the end was to be. It is 
fortunately easier to restore plant food to ex- 
hausted soil than it is to build up a forest 
ones destroyed. When we come to realize 
that forestry is just as important a part of the 
economy of the nation as wheat growing is, 
and understand what forestry really means, 
we shall certainly attempt to take advantage 
of the experience of other countries and adopt 
those general principles of forest manage- 
ment which they have found successful. 

Garden and Forest. 

Twelve Fat Boys.—Following is a list of 
boys in this country who have extreme 
weights: Harry Gutterman of Boston, age 
12, weight 178; Michael Corrigan, Waltham, 
Mass, 13, 193; Howard Tibbetts, Malden, 
Mass, 13, 210:; Anton Mochty, St Louis, 10, 
150; Fay Houser, Groton, N Y, 12, 212; Jo- 
seph Young, New York city, 13, 204; Theo- 








dore Tierman, Cincinnati, O, 14, 244; James 
Angunl, Natick, Mass, 15, 315; Charles 
Schwartz, New York city, 15, 220: Howard 
Grosner, Philadelphia, 11, 200; Martin Bux- 
man, Coopersville, Mich, 11, 265; Elmore 


Shepherd, Pocahontas, Va, 10, 304. 
i - 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

13 CHARADE—My first is a companion, my 
second belongs to you and my whole is ripe. 

14 GEOGRAPHICAL—A town and the state it 
is in. 

O DakE 

15 Worp CHAanoinc—Change fine to poor in 
five steps, filling the blanks with the words 
used. 

It is FINE to——plenty, when you are——of 
a——of it would be nice for the POOR. 
16 ANAGRAM -(one word)— 

OUR RARE SPOUTS. 
17 Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 
—R—S—N—H—M—. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and ali Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
eases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
Freneh or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
lf. Be 





OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


FREE,—in place of Health Department. _Biochemic 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W.L. Douc.tas 
33. SHOE "oll TH 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- S$ 3 
g 


amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
- CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
\ than any 
, other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, B2.25 Shoes, 
82.50, 82 ‘and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing -price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain). size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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OUT AND ABOOT. 


Marvels of the “New Light.” 


From the hour, almost, that the cable an- 
nounced Prof Roentgen’s (pronounced 
‘*Runchen’’) discovery of rays which pene- 
trate solid substances, the newspapers have 
heralded new 
wonders each day 
in the revelation 
of hidden things. 
American scien- 
tists—Edison and 
scores of others— 
commenced at 
once experiment- 
ing, and although 
the results un- 
doubtedly have 
been exaggerated 
by the press, it is 
not too much to 
say that the new 
X rays, as they PROF ROENTGEN. 
are called, promise to revolutionize the sci- 
ence of light. 

To summarize briefly a few of the achieve- 
ments of the X rays in revealing hidden ob- 
jects: They have disclosed bone fractures re- 
peatedly, and the presence of bullets. They 
located a needle in the stomach of a seam- 
stress in Berlin, Ger, who was failing rapidly 
and near the point of death from the effects 
of the needle’s presence. An operation relieved 
her of the needle and she is pronounced out 
of danger. The photograph or ‘‘X-graph,’’ 
taken by means of the Roentgen rays, show- 

.ed every bone in the upper part of the body. 

Mr Edison, who has been accused of ignoring 
other people’s discoveries, is hard at work 
with the X rays and 
is convinced that 
they will greatly re- 
tard, if not wholly 
check, the growth of 
bacilli or 
germs, and thus 
prove a powerful 
agency in combating 
disease. Prof Pupin 
of Columbia college, 
New York city, says 
the rays create or 
gather ozone, purify- 
ing the air and mak- 
ing man superior to 
fatigue. Prof Salvi- 
oni of Perugia, Italy, 
claims to have pro- 
duced an instrument 
which enables the hu- 
man eye, by means of Roentgen rays, to see 
through anything which those rays can pene- 
trate. It is said that Prof Salvioni took his 
wonderful invention to Rome, and by its 
means physicians present were enabled to see 
the contents of a closed aluminum box. 

The process of producing Roentgen rays and 
getting photographs is so simple that any 
electrician can use it. and hundreds are do- 
ing so. The chief requisites are an electric 
light current and an ordinary incandescent 
electric lamp in which the tilament has been 
broken. The accompanying illustration shows 
a human hand thus photographed. Tne bones 
are clearly visible, and also the outline of 
the ftesh. The photographing of coins and 
keys in purses, razors in their handles, etc, 
has become a common pastime. 





disease 





A Sponge Hotbed. 


KATE KRAMER. 





The other day when I dropped into a neigh- 
bor’s kitchen (and what a cheery kitchen it 
was), I noticed a row of bright cake tins in 
the sunny window, but instead of a batch of 
ingerbread cooling off, they held what seem- 
lto me to be green things growing. They 
weren’t in earth, either, for when I looked 
closer the tender little sprouts had their feet 
fast ina bed of moist sponge. 

**What are they?’’ I asked curiously. 

‘*Pansies,’’ said Emeline, as she _ rolled 
out a great piece of biscuit dough. ‘‘It’s an 
idea of my own. I’d seen sponges used 
to make a bed of winter grass by filling 


or 
_ 
ef 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


them with canary seed, so I thought I’d try it 
for my pansies. You remember what a lovely 
pansy bed I had last year and how early they 
bloomed? Well, they were all raised in 
sponges. I got a lot of cheap sponges as long 
and plump as I could find, and I packeda 
deep cake tin full of them. Then I soaked 
them wel and sowed the seed just as delicate- 
ly as possible. Why, I almost dropped each 
tiny seed in a small pore by itself. I set 
them in a sunny window, and in a week or 
two you could see these tender little shoots 
poking up their heads. The sponges have to 
be kept quite moist. Only you must be care- 
ful to pour the water in at the side, not on 
the sponge, or it will wash the tiny seeds out 
of their beds. I let them grow real strong 
and healthy before planting them out. I wait 
till there is no longer a danger of spring frosts 
and the weather is fairly warm, then JI set 
them in a bed, which is finally spaded and 
mixed with some loam. Pansies will more 
than reward you for every bit of tender care 
you give them.’’ 
— 


When Sap Is Flowing. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





Whispers from the hills and hollows, 
Messages of springtime bearing, 
Herald but the joy that follows 
When the earth her green is wearing. 
But to many hearts the dearest 
Harbingers of days of sowing, 
Are the summons clear, sincerest, 
When the maple sap is flowing. 


In a valley over yonder, 
On the borders of a wildwood, 
Once again in thought I wander 
Through the byways of my childhood, 
And I see the pine-cones falling, 
While loved voices, fainter growing, 
From the sugar-sheds are calling, 
Where the maple-sap is flowing. ° 


Come with me, old friends, and listen 
In the orchard and the wildwood; 
Brush away the snows that glisten 
On the memories of childhood. 
Share with us from nature’s coffers 
Riches of her free bestowing; 
Taste again the sweets she offers 
Where the maple sap is flowing. 
ne 


Two Homemade Bicycles, 





At the great cycle show in New York, side 
by side with, and perhaps attracting more at- 
tention than the 
latest marvels of 
the mechanic’s 
art, were two bi- 
eycles showing 
what country 
boys can ac- 
complish when 
they set out. 
One of these 
was built bya 
boy in New Jer- 
sey, and is af- 
ter the style of 
the old-fashion- 
ed high ‘‘ bike.’’ 

= It is a unique 

and clever me- 

chanical contrivance and is made of wood 

throughout, even the wheels being solid. The 

latter are fitted with hose pipe tires which 

though rather uncertain as to pneumatic qual- 

ities show that the youthful inventor is not 

behind the times. Heavy and clumsy, it is 

nevertheless a bicycle, and many a happy 
hour has its owner had therewith. 

The other wheel, as will be seen by the il- 
lustration, is a true safety, and is the produc- 
tion of a clever Indiana lad. The frame and 
wheels are of wood, the latter having carriage 
wheel hubs and broad flat rims. The seat is 
padded, leather covered, and ingeniously 
mounted on a spiral spring to absorb the jar 
from rough roads. Even the lantern is home- 
made, and is cleverly contrived from old tin 
cans. The whole affair is a good practical il- 
lustration of the old adage ‘‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a way,’ and with its record of 
over 1000 miles, its builder has every reason 
to be proud of his achievement. Itis now in 
the possession of a leading manufacturer, who 
gave in exchange a wheel of the latest pat- 
tern, but it is doubtful if the pleasure the boy 









derives therefrom is any greater than that he 
experienced when he first mounted and rode 
the work of his own hands. 

There appears to be no limit to the cycle 
builder’s art, and many new features have 
been brought out this year. Among these are 
the ‘‘Syentifik’’ wheel, witha frame almost 





the counterpart of a musician’s tuning-fork; 
the trick rider’s giraffe, with the saddle nine 
feet from the ground; an ice-cycle, which has 
been very successful and much used in the 
winter sports of Canada. The bicycle has 
come to stay, and with the host now engaged 
in its manufacture, and the sharp competi- 
tion, a reduction in prices that will bring bi- 
cycles practically within the reach of all, is 
only a matter of time. 
sistemas 

Interest in Home Culture Clubs.—A chat with 
Mr George W. Cable, the novelist, tells of a 
wonderful interest among our readers over 
the Home Culture clubs. His study table is 
filled high with letters, which are being an- 
swered as quickly as possible and already sev- 
eral clubs are being formed. ‘‘The articles 
about our club,’’ says Mr Cable, ‘‘seem to 
have created the widest interest, and letters 
are still pouring in from almost every state. 
They come from just the people we want to 
reach, old folks and young folks who are 
students or fond of reading but who study 
and read in a purposeless fashion. Many of 
the letters come from people who are far from 
libraries, book stores and postofiices ; these 
are the ones to whom the Home Culture clubs 
appeal most readily. We mean to help them 
to the utmost, and hope before spring days 
come to have quite a large addition to our 
cluk circles, only there is always room for 


more, and I shall be happy to hear from ev- 
erybody who is interested in our work.’’—{EI- 
liott. 

The Farmer’s Partnership.—Bubb Reeve, an 
agricultural and political genius, who lives 


near Buxton, N D, remarked in Minneapolis 
that the farming people were feeling a great 
deal better than the people in the city. ‘‘How 
do you account for the difference?’’ inquited 
areporter. ‘‘Simply because the people up 
our way go in partnership with the Almighty, 
and then can go out and scratch the earth 
and make a living,’’ quickly replied Reeve. 
**Ours is a Backer who does not allow his note 
to go to protest.’’ 


* Little, but O My !’’"—A schoolma’am at So- 
dus, N Y, weighing 120 pounds, has thrashed 
three boys whose united weight is 510 pounds. 


A Stony Stare. 














—fFrom the New York Herald. 
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My Lady Just Over the Way. 


HOCKETT FLANNER. 






MARY 


My lady just over the way tells me, sweet, 
That she has three nice, perfect boys; 
Their hair always combed and their clothes always 
neat, 
And never from them does she hear,— 
Listen, dear, 
And never from them does she hear— 
(Tom, near 
The little-est, teen-i-est 


come 
noise. 

But I would not change you for them, Bitter Sweet, 
Nor you, Tricky Tom: no, nor you, Roguish Pete; 
Tho’ I will confess, with your noise and your fun, 
Isometimes would gladly trade off every one— 
That is, till I’m rested, and then- why then 
Your mamma would just want to trade back 


again. 


oh, 


My lady just over the way tells me, dear, 
That she never patches nor sews; 


Now that, I am sure, sounds—well, just a bit 
queer, 
For I cannot manage that way; 
Yes, I say 
That I cannot manage that way. 
‘‘Don’t they play’?’’ 
Of course—well, that is—I suppose. 
But Iwould not change you for them, Bitter 


Sweet, 
Nor you, Tricky Tom; no, nor you, Roguish Pete, 
For hers are but marble boys, silent and cold, 
And gladly she’d give them, with all of her gold, 
To feel the close clasp of a baby’s warm hand, 
Or hear the word * You can’t under- 
stand, 
So cuddle down close, and to-night when we 
We'll think ! my lady just over the way. 


mamma?’’, 
pray 


te — 
Lenten Fare. 


VARY S t LSON. 


think of modify- 
Lenten season, but 
we fully realize that there is a gap between 
the hear and dainty 
young vegetables and fruits of early summer. 


We farmers’ wives seldom 
ing our bills of fare for the 
tv rich w 


inter fare the 


Southerners call this season ‘‘pinch time,’’ 
and every housewife who aims to place, three 
times a day, a upting variety of food upon 
her table, will agree with me that the word is 
not a misnomel Would it not be well to 
turn our attention to the possibilities of fish 
and eggs as the basis of our meals during this 
season for the sake of variety, if nothing else? 


If fresh fish are not to be procured, the can- 





ned and dried may be converted into savory 
dishes 

Canned salmon is good served with a drawn 
butter VV Hard-boiled eggs sliced, chop- 
ped parsley or lemon juice may be added _ to 
this gravy by way of variety. Salmon is also 
good in croquettes or salads. Many dishes of 


the basis, find favor 
spring and summer. 

list. 
fried ti 


which dried salt codfish i 
in our family 
Codfish 


fish is shredded, 


during the 
toast stands first the The 


upon 
freshened and 


a 


light brown in butter. \ cup or more of rich 
sweet milk, salt and pepper to taste, is added, 
and when hot poured over crisp slices of 
toast. Try this for a breakfast dish. 

Then there is codfish and cream, codfish 


codfish chowder and codfish cakes. 
A good formula for the latter is, 1 cupful of 


egg gravy, 


boiled and mashed codfish, 3 cupfuls of 
mashed potato, a small chopped onion, the 
yolks of 2 eygs and a large tablespoonful of 
flour. Mix well together, form into small 
takes, brown on a well-buttered griddle or 
drop into boiling lard. 

Fresh fish is much improved by being 
Soaked over night in cold salt water. This 


hot only seasons but hardens it, so that it 
does not so readily fall to pieces in cooking. 
In boiling fish, some cooks flavor by adding 
to the water in is cooking a bag con- 

an onion and a little 
a cup of vinegar is added to 


which it 
taining sliced carrots. 
celery ; also half 
the water. 
bread 
pepper, 
Dredge 


Baked fish is usually stuffed with a 
ctumb dressing, seasoned with salt, 
and a little sage and onion if liked. 





with flour and dot with lumps of butter be- 
fore placing in the oven. It should be basted 
if a roasting pan is not used. There are vari- 
ous garnishes for fish, including sliced lemon, 
hard-boiled eggs sliced thin, potatoes fried 
brown, and pickled beets. 

Country housewives know the value of eggs 
as a substitute for meat, and also a variety of 
ways of cookings. A _ culinary authority 
claims that there are five hundred different 
recipes for cooking eggs. I would not care to 
try all of them, but if anyone has not given 
oielets a place on her bill of fare, she has 
omitted an easily prepared and excellent 
dish. There are meat, cheese, tomato and 
many other kinds of omelet, but our favorite 
is the plain cream omelet, which by the way 
serves as a foundation for all the others. Mix 
smoothly with a cupful of sweet cream a ta- 
blespoonful of flour,and add 3 beaten eggs and 
a pinch of salt. Pour into a well-buttered 
omelet pan or thick-bottomed spider. Have 
the pan hot enough to cook but not scorch. 
When the mixture has thickened but not 
hardened, fold one-half over the other with a 
cake turner, slip upon a hot platter and serve 


immediately. Omelets become tough by 


standing. If one wishes a larger quantity, cook 
two or three different ones, as 
omelet is usually a failure, as I have 
by dear experience. 

————— 


For Doily or Center-Piece. 
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Blue Monday vs Pleasant Tuesday. 
ALMA COLE PICKERING. 


I shall never forget how blue those Mondays 
were in the early part of my frontier life on 
those. western prairies. For that one room 
was parlor, dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
laundry ;in fact, was upstairs and down stairs, 
and only escaped being ‘‘my lady’s chamber’’ 
by having carpeting (that covered the 
floor of our eastern parlor) hung up for a par- 
tition. Sundays we attended Sunday school, 
and were nearly always accompanied home by 
several friends to tea and for a ‘‘sing;’’ often, 
too, our neighbors’ wives came on Monday 
for a visit, if their husbands chanced to come 
our way, for our social privileges were mea- 
ger, even if we made the most of our oppor- 
tunities. With a weary body, depleted larder, 
our Sunday apparel to be dusted and packed 
away (no closets or wardrobes in those primi- 
tive prairie the usual routine of 
housework and the washing to do on Monday 
nearly bankrupted my patience as well as my 
strength, and made me feel like Martha of 
old—‘‘cumbered with much serving.’ 

I declared my independence. Then Mon- 
day became a day for bringing order cut of 
Sunday chaos, replenishing my larder, sorting 
the wash, and putting it to soak in the below 


‘ 


once 


houses), 


given soap suds; if no company came, the 
white clothes were washed through the first 
suds and put into the second to stand over 
night. Tuesday morning they were rubbed 


out, put through clean water, blued and hung 
to dry. washed in 
this second suds, ] 


The colored clothes were 
rinsed and blued, then they 


were ready for the line. Everything was put 
away, and order reigned supreme once more 


in that one room, before dinnertime Tuesday, 
without vexation or that haste that 
waste. 

Soap, how made: Dissolve 8 lbs sal soda, 2 
oz borax and 4 oz Glauber salts in five gallons 
soft water: see no lumps remain. Slice 10 lbs 


makes 
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of any common bar soap in thin slices, that it 
may dissolve quickly, and melt in the above 
solution ;keep stirring so as to mix thoroughly, 
and when the soap is melted it is done; take it 
from the fire, let it stand one hour, then pour 
into tin pails or butter firkins. Do not cut into 
bars to dry, as it cannot be dried like other 
soaps, but be sure to keep it in bulk and ina 
damp place; if you do this it will dissolve al- 
most immediately in warm water. A com- 
mon boiler or large dishpan will do to make 
itin. The above amount makes 50 lbs of 
soap. 

Directions for use: For a family of six or 
eight persons, put about a pound of soap in 
three quarts of boiling water, thoroughly dis- 
solve, pour into your wash tub or machine, 
and add enough warm water to cover the 
clothes. Put in your white clothes, let them 
soak three hours, or over night, put into a 
clean suds, wash, rinse, blue and hang out to 


dry. Put your colored clothes into the sec- 
ond suds, let them soak 15 minutes, wash, 
rinse well and dry. I always dissolve one 


teaspoonful of borax to each 
and add to the bluing water. For purity and 
whiteness I will compare my clothes with 
anyone’s. Woolen goods washed with this 
soap will never become stiff or yellow. 

Don’t forget in washing woolens to stretch 
the threads in both directions before drying, 
and use lukewarm water, not hot. You will 
find this soap excellent for removing grease 
spots, cleansing paint, woodwork and glass, 
and it is unsurpassed even by imported soaps 
in the bathroom. 


pail of water 














WALTER BAKER & CO., wax 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of imitations. 
em] oe @] © 28] 260 060 080086 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
CONSUMPTION. 


A scientific discussion of this dread disease, its 
cause, treatment and cure, by Dr Robert Hunter, 
the father of inhalation and the most eminent lung 
specialist of the day. Aftera period of research 
extending over half a century, Dr Hunter ex- 
plains his perfected discovery of a specific rem- 
edy for consumption, and proves its success not 
only scientifically but through the = grateful 
testimonials of his patients. Dr Hunter was for 
forty years the sole advocate of the germ theory of 
consumption which is now accepted by the medi- 
cal profession throughout the world as the only 
theory—thus establishing beyond doubt 
his superior knowledge of this disease. Readers 
of this journal can obtain Dr Hunter’s book ex- 
plaining his treatment without charge, by address- 
ing him at his 117 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York. 
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For Quilt or Embroidery. 
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A Variety of Patterns. 


rhis neat suit will meet the requests which 
we have had from several mothers for a good, 
reliable pattern of a 
boy’s coatand trou- 
sers that can be 
made up at home. 
Dark blue cheviot 
is the material used 
for both the short 
knickerbockers and 
the jacket, and the 
heavy stitching adds 
a pretty finish to 
the collar, belt and 
box plaits. The 
Sleeves are of the 
ordinary shape and 
finished at the 
wrists by rows of 
stitching put on to 
imitate a pointed 
cuff. The jacket re- 
quires for medium 
size about 2 yards 
of 3i-inch wide 

No. aoane.” 3 ’s Jacket. material, while the 
Cut in five sizes. trousers require for 

6 to 10 years. medium size 1} 

No. 20107. yards 27 inches 

Boy’s KneeTrousers. wide. The turn- 


Cut in seven sizes. 4 
4to 10 years, over collar fits com- 


fortably about the neck and is trimmed with 
a row of heavy stitching. 

This little girl’s blouse is made up in both 
white and colored pron and the trim- 
ming may be either 
lace or embroidery, 
according as the 
waist is to be worn 
every day or for 
dress-up occasions, 
\ broad sailor- Little Girl’s Blouse Waist. 
collar and wide No. 20286. 
box-plait trimmed Cut im five sizes, 4 to 8 years. 
with embroidery 
are all the trimming needed fora model of 
this kind. 

Every housewife should own a neat kitchen 
apron that will save her cotton or cloth gown 
when she is busy 
about the . house 
or cooking in the 
kitchen. Our 
model is plain 
and simple, be- 
ing trimmed 
with a narrow 
edging and two 
pockets,and but- 
toned up the 
back with four 
buttons. Ging- 
hams or percales 
in dark colors 
are the most 











Lady’s Kitchen Apron. servicable cotton 
No. 20404. for these large 

Cut in 3 sizes. aprons, and if 

Small, medium and large. one does not 


care for the edging, plain stitching makes a 
suitable finish. A pretty idea also is to bind 
the arm pieces, pockets and seams with white 
braid or tape. 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


A luxury is “ Anything which pleases the senses and is also 


costly or difficult to obtain.” 


difficult to obtain. 


Tue Procter & Gamace Co., Cini. 








Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor 
Your grocer keeps it. 





The infant’s dress may be developed in any 
of the pretty cotton or wool fabries which can 
now be bought so 
cheap. If one pre- 
fers to make the lit- 
tle frock less expen- 
sive, the ruffle on 
the bottom may be 
omitted. The yoke 
may be entirely of 
edging and embroid- 
ery or tucked in the 
same material. The 
full sleves terminate 
at the wrist where a 
frill of lace or edg- 
ing finishes them. 
Cambrics, lawns 
and ginghams are 
the popular wash 
fabrics, and silk 
and cashmere make 
up well for warmer 
frocks. 

A tailor-made basque such as we offer our 
readers this week will prove a very useful 

. article in the 
spring ward- 
robe to wear 
with any kind 
of skirt. The 
ample sleeves 
are lined with 
percaline or 
cambrie and 
may or may 
not have an 
interlining of 
canvas or hair- 
cloth. A neat- 
ly fitted col- 
lar finishes 





Infant’s Dress. No. 20444, 
Cut in three sizes, 
6 months, 1 and 2 years. 





Se the neck, pe 

scat, ‘ this is stitched 
Cut in five sizes. ° 

$2 to 40 inches bust measure. in regular 
tailor fashion, like a man’s coat. 

So long as big sleeves remain in fashion, 
capes will continue to be the popular outside 
wrap. The cir- 
cular cape pic- 
tured herewith 
is easily made 
and will be be- 
coming to all 
figures. Velvet 
or cloth is used 
for this model, 
and when lined 
with silk or 
satin makes a 
very dressy gar- 
ment. The 
small size cor- 
responds with 
32 and 34 inches, 
and the large 
size with 40, 42 
and 44 inches, 
bust measure. 

In ordering these patterns be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and the number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 





Lady’s Circular Cape. 
No. 20466, 
Cut in three sizes. 
Small, medium and large. 


all orders to Pattern Department at this of- 
fice, and enclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cutand fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 
















Manufacturers 
Save Agents Large 
Profits. On receipt 
of $18.50, we wi 
ship this new High 
Arm, High-Grade 
“Arlington” 


SEWING Macurne 
anywhere,and prepayall 
4 freight chargesto any rail- 
# way station cast of Rocky 
Mountains. Money re 
1 funded if not as repre. 
E: se eg ee 30 days test 

trial e will ship C.0.D. 
Style No. 45 with privilege of 30 days 
trial on receipt of $5.00. Oak or walnut. Light-run. 
ning, noiseless; adapted for light or heavy work, 
self-threading shuttle self-setting needle, automat. 
ic bobbin-winder, and complete set of best attach- 
ments in metal box free, 10 Years Written 
Warranty. Ifyou prefer 80 days’ trial before 
paying, send for our large illustrated CATALOGUE, 
with Testimonials, explaining fully how we ship sew- 
ing machines anywhere, to anyone, at lowest man- 
ufacturers’ prices without asking one cent in ad- 
vance. Weare headquarters and haveal! makesand 
kinds instock from cheape st to the best. Over 52 
different styles. High-Arm “Arlington Gem” ma- 
chines $14.00 and $16.50, guaranteed better than ma- 
chinessold by others at $19.00 to $23.00. Wealso sell 


new Singer machines at $15.00, $11.50 & 
We will sellyou a better machine for foo 





Machine and a gi 
reliable firm, 





A First class 





the same money or the same machinefor 

less money than you can buy elsewhere. 
REFERENCES—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commereial Agency; or 

First National Bank, Chicago, whose capital is $6,000, 000.00. 
This special offeris madeto introduce our machines 

and make new customers. Write today. Address (in full) 

CASH BUYERS’ UNIO 
358-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. A- 42, CHIC AGO, ILLS. 








Our Health Adviser, who formerly conduct- 
ed a department with that heading in our col- 
umns, was obliged to give it up some months 
ago, because of the increasing demands upon 
his time by his own patients. He continues 
to give advice, prescriptions, medicines, ete, 
by mail, and thousands of our subscribers who 
have profited by his writings may consult 
him with perfect confidence. Address §S. H. 
Platt, Springfield, Mass. 


A Prize for an Outdoor Costume.—Our read- 
ers are invited to send suggestions for a gar- 
ment or costume in which women can perform 
outdoor work comfortably and to the best ad- 
vantage, in the garden orin the wet grass. 
The various suggestions offered will be voted 
upon, and a prize of $5 awarded the one which 
receives the most votes. The contest closes 

1 April 1, and full particulars may be found 
in last week’s issue. 


To Make Down.—Don’t throw away large 
feathers of ducks, chickens and turkeys, but 
trim the plumes from the stalk, inclose them 
in a bright bag, rub or knead the mass as if 
washing it, and you will get a perfectly un- 
form and light down, nice for quilting cover 
lets and for other purposes. 


Pressing Seams.—An ingenious woman has 
taken a rolling pin and split in half, covering 
it as one would an ironing board. It presses 
the seams to perfection, as it supplies a curv- 
ing, smooth surface, and yet one which re 
mains firm beneath the weight of the iron. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox declares that she be- 
lieves in the doctrine of reincarnation, an 
that three-fourths of the inhabitants of the 
world believe in it, too. She thinks she was 
a cat, once. 


Don’t drive your boys and ey" away from 
home to have a shut-up parlor. Carpets and 
furniture are of small account beside their fu- 
ture. 
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Be Charitable.—I like to read Susan Nip- 
per’s letters. I think we all ought to bear in 
mind that humanity is humanity wherever we 
find it, and be charitable. oS. Mm. <. 





Lack of Self-Control.— My idea of the reason 
of so many div orces is, t) at few children are 
taught to yield their own will and own way 
to that of othe people The boy grows up 
not yielding to any marked degree to paternal 
authority. He must obey teachers to a cer- 
tain extent, but not more than he absolutely 
must. The girl has had the front seat in the 
home. She was the center of the hopes and 
aims of her friends; she was flattered and 
feted, had fine clothes, plenty of spending 
money and nothing was expected of her in 


the way of labor. These two marry, each 
with uncurbed wills, each with their own 
thoughts and wishes the central idea. They 


must clash unless they yield,and we all know 
how easy it is to talk back when the ball is 


fairly rolling. [I shall have lots more faith 
in the uplifting power of education when girls 
and boys are educated to self-control.—| Aunt 


Mollie. 


Little Faith in Pledges.—I have never believ- 
ed that the women of the country at large 
ever wanted the right of franchise extended 
ty them and IL have failed to see where the 
good would come in; I mean the good for the 


country at large. May be Iam clear behind 
the times, but there are many things that 
I once had more faith in than I have 
now. For instance, pledges. They are 
taken and broken so thoughtlessly that 
a few are benefited, the many are 


not. When people are educated to a high 
standard of right and wrong, then pledges 


will be sacred and valuable to the one who 
signs. At the present stage of the world’s 
history, seeming is more than being.—{ Aunt 
Mollie. 


Causes of Divorce.—I think if young people 
were properly brought up there would be very 
few divorces. The primary cause in most of 
the divorce cases which have come under my 
observation has been either the extravagance 
of the wife or the intemperate habits of the 
husband. I think further that the indiscrim- 
inate reading of trashy literature is a prolific 
source of much of the incompatibility that 
leads to divorce. I would say to Susan Nip- 
per. don’t worry about the disposal of the 
children in case of free divorce Judging 
from American life, by the time free divorce 
becomes general there won’t be any children. 
To Jonathan Jones, I would say, don’t be in 
ahurry to get ‘‘hicht’’ to Susie Harkins, for 
she might not like a man as well as she 
thinks she would. Then if she should sue 
for divorce and alimony it might take all 
your stock, including the two ‘‘haugs,’’ to 
settle with her. To Susie I wish to say, 
don’t have anything to do with that Jones 
fellow. If his spelling is any indication of 
character, depend upon it he is shiftless and 
you could not be happy with him. Wait till 
you hear from—| Sleepy Hollow. 


Those Good Old Times.—It makes me sigh 
when I think of the good old times, 75 years 
ago, Wlien (I was very small then) large fam- 
ilies were the rule rather than the exception. 
Then the sons thought it no disgrace to roll 
up their sleeves and help father on the farm 
until such a time as they could own one of 
their own. Inside the house the daughters 
Were equally commendable in assisting moth- 
et, and it was no uncommon oceurrence to 
see the week’s wash all on the line before 6 
o'clock Monday morning, and each of the 
girls striving to see who would be the first to 
carry up mother a cup of coffee to refresh her 
before coming downstairs for the day. In 
this year of grace. 1896, all is reversed. The 
farmer himself has so little respect for his 
calling that he is quite contented—nay, he en- 
Colrages his sons to study bookkeeping and 
learn to be teachers. law yers and so forth, as 
that is more gentlemanly, you know. That 
the market for such is overerowded is evident 
from the fact that for every situation adver- 
ised as vacant there are fifty to a hundred 
applicants in country districts, and three 
‘umes that number in the cities. And so with 
the daughters. The ‘‘new woman’”’ craze has 
Mvaded even the quiet farmhouse, and my 
lady lies abed until 9 in the morning to reeu- 
— from the fatigue occasioned by donning 

loomers and ‘‘scorching’’ around the coun- 
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try on a bicycle the day before. This mourn- 
ing controversy has assumed large proportions. 
In my humble opinion it does not matter so 
much what we wear after our friend’s death 
as it does the treatment we accord them while 
living. Very often wedo not realize their 
value to us when alive and often treat them 
indifferently if not carelessly, and when they 


have passed away forever we rush into deep 
mourning and build expensive monuments 
over their last resting place. A little more 


sympathy and kindly feeling is worth more 
to the living than anything you can do after 
it is too late. If one’s sense of loss is genu- 
ine the heart will mourn whether the clothes 
be white or black. Such are the ideas of 
| Bachelor of Cordaville. 


What Are You Reading?—How many of the 
Tablers have read Thomas Hardy’s Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles? It certainly is a wonderfully 
written book. A very great favorite of mine 
is Jessie Fothergill’s The First Violin, and I 
also enjoy Kith and Kin, by the same author. 
Do you not like books with the plots laid in 
countries you do not know much about? I do 
not mean Haggard’s romances, nor Bertha 
Clay stories of the English nobility, but I like 
Olive Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm, 
and have been more interested in recent po- 
litical news from that country for having read 
her books. Then Kipling: If you haven’t 
read Soldiers Three, and Plain Tales from the 
Hills, you have missed much. I do not care 


so much for any but his Indian stories. Ada 
Cambridge in The Three Miss Kings gives a 
very pleasant glimpse of Australian life, 


while James Barrie in The Little Minister 
and Auld Leicht Idvls makes you see the real 
thoughts and lives of the Scotch. I have only 
read one of Ian MeLaren’s, Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, but I enjoyed that very much. 
What have the rest of you been reading in the 
line of fiction lately? And how many of us 
who are not professional people follow any 
course of study other than the Chautauqua 
course? I mean to look through all the files 
of the paper I have and glean some of the 
Wise, apt and witty sayings of the Tablers 
and recall them to your memory. Ulrica. 


Asked and Auswered.—As you will see by 
reference to our columns, Mrs E. A. F., we 
can use short, wide-awake, practical articles 
on housekeeping and the nursing of children, 
if new to our readers. Put yournameand ad- 
dress at the head of the first sheet of each ar- 
ticle, and inclose stamp for return of manu- 
script in case it should be unavailable. 

Mrs J. D. A.: Back numbers of this paper 
can usually be furnished, at 5c each. 

I would like a recipe for sweet mixed 
pickle.-—| A Subscriber. 





‘*Dah is too many folks,’’ said Uncle Eben, 
‘*dat ain’t willin’ ter share nuftin’ but dah 
sorrers.’”’ 

Dr Glade: Do you know anybody who has 
a horse for sale? Drover: I reckon Hank Bit- 
ters has; I sold him one yesterday. 

**Aren’t you the same beggar that I gave 
half a pie to last week?’’ 

‘*T guess I am, mum, but I’m willin’ to let 
bygones be bygones. It ain’t in my heart to 
bear no malice.’’ 





One day while Millais was engaged in paint- 
ing his famous picture, Chill October, among 
the reeds and rushes on the banks of the Tay, 
near Perth, a voice came from over the hedge: 

‘*Man, did ye never try photography?’’ 

‘*No, never,’’ replied Millais, painting 
slowly. 

\ pause. 

‘‘It’s a hantle quicker,’’ said the voice 

‘*Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

{nother pause. The final thrust was— 

‘*An’ it’s mair liker the place.’’ 








The ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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AN INVITATION. 


It Gives Us Pleasure to Publish the fol- 
lowing Announcement. 





















































































All women suffering from any form 
of illness peculiar to their sex are re- 
quested to communicate promptly with 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. All 
letters are re ceived, opened, 
read and an swered by women 
only. A woman can 
freely talk of 
her private 
illness toa 

womah ; 
thus has 
been estab- 
lished the 
eterna! 
confi- 
dence be- 
tween Mrs. 

Pinkham 

and the 
women of a 
YW America. 

This con- 
fidence has in- 
duced more than 
100,000 women to 
: write Mrs. Pinkham for 
advice during the last few months. 

Think what a volume of experience 
she has to draw from! No physician 
living ever treated so many cases of 
female ills, and from this vast experi- 
ence surely it is more than possible 
she has gained the very knowledge 
that will help your case. ; 

She is glad to have you write or cal] 
upon her. You will fina her a woman 
full of sympathy, with a great desire to 
assist those whoaresick. If her medi- 
cine is not what you need, ske will 
frankly tell you so, and there are nine 
chances out of ten that she will tell 
you exactly what to do for relief. She 
asks nothing in return except your 
good will, and her advice has relieved 
thousands, 

Surely, any ailing woman, rich or 
poor, is very foolish if she does not 
take advantage of this generous offer 
of assistance. 

Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy 
for female diseases equalled that at- 
tained by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and never in the 
history of Mrs. Pinkham’s wonderful 
Compound has the demand for it been 
so great as it is to-day. 
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Beauty Wall 


need cost no more than ugliness. The 
most beautiful 


WALL PAPERS 


at half what you’d expect they’d cost. 
Samples and book on home decoration FREE, De- 
scribe rooms and state price you want to pay. “Paper 
hanger’s outfit complete, $1.00. 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1288 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















SOLD! & 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towashascleanasean bedoneonthe %,000in J use. 
washboard and with much more ease. This — to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which willbe sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 

ed. Agents W anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG@, CO., Box28 Portland, Mich. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Farmers’ Daughters—VI. 
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IS PROUD OF HER. 


INDIANA 
—— EE 
How I Caught a Burglar. 
SUSIE E. TAIT, FOURTEEN YEARS OLD. 


I was always boasting and telling how 
brave I would be in case I should ever have 
to deal with a burglar. Of course I was 
laughed at, but that gave me all the more 
courage. Well, once when I was about eight 
years old I had & splendid chance to prove 
my bravery. My parents had driven to town, 
which was about six miles from home, and 
left me at home to go to school. They expect- 
ed to get back early but had an accident on 
the way which made them very late. I came 
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THIS IS MISS SUSIE. 


home and was busy preparing supper when I 
heard someone knock at the door, and when I 
opened it there stood a big, burly, rough 
looking tramp, who asked for something to 
eat. I was very much frightened but told 
him to wait until I went down cellar to get 
some bread. I had hardly started down the 
steps when the door came shut with a bang. 
It was-very dark by that time, and I wasjso 
frightened I began to cry, but suddenly I 


thought that now was my time to show my 
bravery, so I began to think what to do. 
I hada pretty good idea what the man 


wanted, for father had sold his corn the day 
before and had $400 in the house. I supposed 
that this man knew of the sale, and seeing my 
parents leave, thought it a good time to try to 
the money. When I came home from 


ret 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


school I had happened to think of the money 
and had hid it in the cellar, but at that time 
I did not think I would have any burglars 
for visitors, but did it to be on the safe side. 
As there was no outside door to the cellar, 
and the inside door was locked,I could see no 
way for me to escape, but suddenly | happen- 
ed to think of a small window in an _ out-of- 
the-way place in the cellar, and runing to it I 
found it to be open. I lost no time in crawl- 
ing out of it, although it was pretty hard 
work. After I got out [saw a board lying 
near, and I placed this over the window. I 
then went to one of the windows and looked 
in to see if I could see the tramp, and just 
then I saw him start down cellar. I hurried 
in the house and shut the cellar door and 
locked it, but not any too soon, for the tramp 
was just starting up the steps. This made the 
tramp very angry, and he began to knock and 
kick on the door with such great force that 
I was afraid he would break it open. 

Just then I heard my parents coming, and 
how glad I was! I ran out and told them 
about it in as few words as possible. Father 
ran over to our nearest neighbors and sent 
them to town for an officer, while he came 
back and kept the tramp captive. The offi- 
cers soon arrived and arrested the man, who, 
it was found out in his trial, was the murder- 
er of a farmer that lived near us. My father 
gave me $50 out of the $400, and I was very 
proud of it, and myself, for everybody says 
‘*girls are cowards.’’ I don’t think so. Do 
you? 





Letters from the Children. 

Wild Rabbits—Back of our farm are large 
woods in which are many wild rabbits. Not 
far from our house is a large hill where the 
boys and girls have a merry time coasting in 
the winter. My school is not far off.—| Le- 
land M. Stone. 


Who Can Tell Her?—I, too, like Hoot Owl, 
think it would be very nice if the boys and 
girls who read this nice paper would get to- 
gether and make (or at least try to make) the 
Children’s Table more interesting than the 
grown people’s Table. Will some of the read- 
ers please tell me what mistletoe is like and 
if it grows around here?—|[Lillie M. Howard. 


Almost Human.—Our pet cat died Easter 
Sunday last year. He was 14 years old. Be- 
fore we got him he got caught away from 
home in a snow storm and got his ear frozen 


so part of it dropped off. He would hold up 
his paw when he wanted anything and make 
believe it was very sore. He thought so much 
of our brother Joe that the night Joe died he 
cried terribly and jumped at anybody who 
came near the house. He was almost human. 
My brother has acat,Tiny; we named him that 
when he was a little kitten. My mother had a 
tomato can for a corn measure and he would 
cuddle up in the can and goto sleep.—{ Willie 
Roake. 

The Poultry Business.—I live near Puget 
sound. Our nearest town is five miles by land 
and four miles by water. When I go to town 
I always go by land. I havea pony and his 
name is Billy. I have 23 hens and 20 pullets. 
I was 16 years old last July. I am thinking 
of going in the poultry business. I wish some 

irl or woman who is interested in poultry 

usiness would write.—[Viretta Butler, Box 
24, Shelton, Wash. 


Happy Little Miss.—I don’t have to study 
one bit hard to keep up with my class. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Leary and she is just 
lovely. I have five dolls; their names are 
Daphon, Opal, Pearl, Miranda and Genette. 
I play with the dog Ranger and the cat Ned. 
He weighs 12 lbs. He is real cute but he just 
hates Ranger and drives him all around, 
although he is a real large dog.—[L. Nell 
Beam, Nine Years Old. 


No Trees and No Stream Near.—We live six 
miles from Bowdle. We had no school here 
until last spring and we have none now, for 
we only have a spring and fall term, but 
I study at home this winter. My last 
summer teacher’s name was Miss Suydam. 
She went back to her home in Michigan. I 
liked her very much. - We had a goose roast a 
while ago and expected my uncle out, but 
the weather was so cold he could not come. 
I would like to see the homes of some of the 
writers, for it must be nice to live near the 
streams and lakes Om write about, where lots 
of nice trees grow. he nearest stream here 














is the Missouri river, and that is the only place 
trees grow here. We live 25 miles from the 
river, but go there sometimes to picnic and to 
pick plums.—{ Mattie L. Baumgarten. 


A Vision. 











A simple young maiden of Kook 
Saw a something who said with a look 
Half playful, half wan: 
**Don’t you know me? Go on! 
You will very soon—I’m a spook !’’ 


—[Judy. 





Woman’s Wit. 
TOLD BY A SOCIETY GIRL. 


Something About Morphine, Sulphur, Mo- 
lasses, and Other Things. 


From the Evening News, Newark, N J. 


Among the popular society leaders in East 
Orange, NJ, Emma L. Stoll, a charming young 
maiden, stands in the foremost rank. She is ofa 


lovable disposition and the light of the social set 
in which she moves. For two years she has been 
a sick girl from internal troubles peculiar to wo- 
men, and having recently viven 
our reporter the following interesting account: 


recovered has 


“Instead of improving under the care of my 
physician I became worse. For five weeks I was 
unable to get out of bed and about six o’clock 
each morning I suffered horribly. My lips were 
sore and lacerated from the marks of my teeth, 
for in my efforts to keep from screaming I sunk 


my teeth deep into my lips. At such times I roll- 





ed and tossed until the bed shook like h aspen 
leaf, and it finally got so serious that the doctor—I 
won’t tell you his name—gave me some morphine 
pills to take. The very thought of them now 
makes me shiver. These morphine pills simply 
put me to sleep for a while and when I became 
conscious again my agony was renewed 

**The pain in my stomach and back was more 
than I could stand. ‘Your blood is poor,’ said the 
doctor, ‘take sulphur and molasses;’ andI did 
until it was a great wonder that I was not a 
molasses cake. It was time wasted in taking it 
because [ was not benefited in the least ; my 


suffering continued, but by a mighty effort after 
being in bed so long, I got up. Oh, but I was a 
sad sight then. From 112 pounds, I had fallen to 
ninety; my cheeks were pale and sunken and I 
limped; yes, actually hobbled from the extreme 
pain in my side. Then I read of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and the testimonial in 
the News inspired me with hope. I got the pills 
and took them. Before many days I began to 
improve, and before I had finished one box I felt 
as if I could go out and walk for miles. I soon 
stopped limping, and through the Pink Pills I soon 
bade good-bye to my headaches, while the pain in 
my stomach and back slowly but surely succumb- 
ed to the influence of these pills, that seem to be 
able to persuade all pain to leave one’s body. 
Now I am as I used to be; well and strong, light 
hearted and merry, but never without the pills. 
See, I have got some of them now,’’ and from 4 
uearby desk she handed out one of the boxes. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and’ restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pecu- 
liar to females, such as suppression, irregularities 
and all forms of weakness. They build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, overwork 
or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills are 
sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents 4 
box or six boxes for $2,50, and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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oes with a littie enterprise, to 

sell Climax Dish Washers and 
heating Flatirons. #10 A DAY for the right par 
ties. One agent cleared 820 every day for six mon 
Permanent position in town, city or country. A & 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG@. CO., Columbus, 0: 





